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POINT OF 
VIEW 


Letters 


Dear Editor 

Congratulations on the pro- 
duction of a long-awaited issue 
dedicated to those of us resident 
behind the “cactus curtain” (CRM, 
Vol. 20, No. 11, 1997). I was 
really pleased with the issue over- 
all, but profoundly dismayed to 
see that you did not include cul- 
tural resource management activi- 
ties in the State of California in 
this issue devoted to Hispanic her- 
itage. Perhaps this oversight was a 
result of a lack of information 
about Hispanic heritage preserva- 
tion in the far western part of the 
southwest. 

I do not speak with author- 
ity about all such efforts in the 
state, but can list some activities 
in which I have personally partici- 
pated and those of some of my col- 
leagues: 
¢ The California Department of 

Parks and Recreation sponsored 
a Hispanic Heritage Inventory of 
historical sites within the state 
parks system which possess His- 
panic historical associations, 
even though some of them are 
State beaches or campgrounds 
like the Portola camp sites along 
Highway One. li is on the World 
Wide Web as part of the agency. 
The concept was to increase 
awareness of such historical con- 
nections and prompt increased 
interpretation at the sites. 

e The California Department of 
Parks and Recreation is involved 
in a project known as El Camino 
Real Misionero with the Mexican 
authorities in Baja California to 
cooperatively encourage tourism, 
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and improve interpretation and 
preservation of historic resources 
of the Hispanic period along the 
El Camino Real in the Califor- 
nias. 

The California Mission Studies 
Association held its annual con- 
ference in Loreto, Baja Califor- 
nia, to celebrate the 300th 
anniversary of the missions of 
the Californias.... 

The Santa Barbara Trust for His- 
toric Preservation continues its 
reconstruction efforts on the Pre- 
sidio of Santa Barbara with near 
completion of the commandancia 
and the torreon. The Trust 
recently purchased the Rochin 
Adobe and is conducting test 
excavations in the yard. The 
Trust also purchased the grist 
and fulling mills complex of Mis- 
sion Santa Ines in Buellton 
which they plan to conserve, 
interpret, and open to the public. 
The Trust is completing restora- 
tion of the Casa de la Guerra in 
downtown Santa Barbara. The 
Trust is in contact with the Inter- 
national Earthen Architecture 
Committee of ICOMOS and is 
contemplating sponsorship of a 
Conference on the Conservation 
of Earthen Architecture, tenta- 
tively called Tierra 2000. 

The California Mission Studies 
Association's initiative to encour- 
age National Historic Landmark 
status for the missions which 
warrant it is bearing fruit: Mis- 
sions Santa Ines and San Juan 
Capistrano have completed 
National Landmark applica- 
tions.... 

The Historic Preservation Com- 
mission of the City of Monterey 
received a grant from the NPS 
National Center for Preservation 
Technology and_ Training 
(NCPTT) to investigate conserva- 


NCPTT 


Departments 


POINT OF VIEW 


STATE NEWS 


tion methodologies appropriate 
for the carved stone facade of the 
Royal Presidio Chapel NHL com- 
pleted in 1794. The Diocese of 
Monterey received a grant from 
the Getty Trust to fund an ongo- 
ing Historic Structure Report for 
it, the only remaining building of 
the Presidio of Monterey 
founded in 1770. 

The California Department of 
Parks and Recreation is about to 
begin construction of the land- 
scaping, parking lot, and 
restroom facilities to complete 
restoration of the 1824 Indian 
neophyte quarters of Mission 


“Santa Cruz (Santa Cruz Mission 


State Historic Park), the only 
remaining mission Indian resi- 
dence quarters in the state. 
Cabrillo College finished a sec- 
ond summer field school at the 
Presidio of San_ Francisco 
directed by NPS archeologist Leo 
Barker. Students in the Cabrillo 
Archaeological Technology Pro- 
gram excavated portions of the 
Presidio Chapel adjacent to the 
commandancia, which is the only 
remaining building of the Span- 
ish Presidio of San Francisco. 
Jack Williams continues to exca- 
vate the site of the Presidio of 
San Diego owned by the City of 
San Diego below the Serra 
Museum.... 

NPS-funded earthquake repairs 
and retrofitting are scheduled to 
begin at Rancho Camulos: the 
Home of Ramona, in Ventura, 
California. Rancho Camulos was 
the home of Ignacio and Regi- 
naldo del Valle, prominent Mexi- 
can Californians who served in 
the California state legislature. 
Helen Hunt Jackson visited the 
site in 1882 and used it as the 
venue for her novel Ramona 
about the plight of the former 
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mission Indians of the state, Fed- 
eral CDBG funds were used to 
fund design and planning efforts 
by the County in conjunction 
with Rancho Camulos Museum. 
¢ Innovative seismic retrofitting 
techniques that were developed 
since 1990 by the Getty Conser- 
vation Institute's Seismic Adobe 
Project (GSAP) are being uti- 
lized at Rancho Camulos. A 
final report on the project's find- 
ings will soon be available from 
GCI as well as Guidelines for 
Planning and Techniques for 
Designing Seismic Retrofits for 
Historic Adobe Buildings are 
being developed. A Survey of 
Damage to Historic Adobe 
Buildings after the January 1994 
Northridge Earthquake is avail- 
able from the Getty Conserva- 
tion Institute. 
Ideas for Mission Indian memo- 
rials at the California missions 
continue to be promulgated by 
historian-activist Edward 
Castillo and plans for them are 
proceeding at some mission 
sites including Mission Dolores 
in San Francisco. At Mission 
Santa Cruz, plans have been 
made for the campo santo or 
cemetery (which is currently a 
parking lot), to be re-enclosed 
by a reconstructed adobe wall, 
planted appropriately, and a 
suitable marker erected. 

As California changes demo- 
graphically and a Hispanic major- 
ity is in sight, it is easy to foresee 
a time when the state’s Hispanic 
cultural heritage preservation will 
not be overlooked without com- 
ment. Californians have an obliga- 
tion to increase the awareness of 
the citizens of the state and of the 
nation of its deep rooted and inter- 
twined Native American and His- 
panic cultural legacy. I understand 
and regret that California's His- 
panic cultural heritage is repre- 
sented only by the Martinez 
Adobe and the Presidio of San 
Francisco in the national park sys- 
tem.... Perhaps this is why CRM 
overlooked the state. However, if 
CRM is interested in obtaining the 
names of contacts regarding the 


above listed activities, please feel 
free to contact me. 

—Edna E. Kimbro, 

Architectural conservator 

and historian 
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Reviews 


A New Deal for Southeast- 
ern Archaeology by Edwin A. 
Lyon, The University of Alabama 
Press, Tuscaloosa, 1996. 


Reviewed by David G. 
Anderson, Southeast Archeologi- 
cal Center, National Park Service. 


Every archeologist trained 
in the Southeast during the past 
half century has heard stories of 
the vast field projects undertaken 
during the New Deal. Massive 
crews consisting of from dozens to 
hundreds of people were put to 
work, in some cases excavating 
and then analyzing the contents of 
whole mounds, villages, or shell 
middens. This work was com- 
pleted under the direction of the 
few trained archeologists available 
at the time, and the crop of harried 
professionals that arose and met 
the challenge of the era—many of 
them brash youngsters, self-pro- 
claimed young Turks fresh out of 
school—went on to dominate 
American archeology in the half 
century that followed. 

A great many truly remark- 
able archeologists worked in the 
southeast during the New Deal, 
whose names are legendary in 
American archeology. Until quite 
recently, many of these figures 
could be seen occupying principal 
roles at national archeological 
meetings, and particulary at the 
annual meetings of the Southeast- 
ern Archaeological Conference, 
which, like the Society for Ameri- 
can Archaeology, was created dur- 
ing the New Deal era, in part to 
handle communications about the 
new discoveries that were occur- 
ring on an almost daily basis. 


Their number has been dwindling 
each year, however, and all but a 
few are now gone. Stories about 
New Deal era excavations are 
entering the realm of myth and 
folklore, its practitioners viewed 
as giants who once walked among 
us, but who are now all but gone. 
Future generations will thus no 
longer have the opportunity to 
learn from them first hand what 
life was like during this era. 

It is thus not surprising, and 
indeed quite appropriate, that this 
book has appeared. New Deal 
archeology revolutionized our 
understanding of southeastern 
archeology, in ways that people 
now entering or interested in the 
field could have little hope of 
grasping without such a synthesis. 
A major contribution of this vol- 
ume is that it provides, under one 
cover, a detailed accounting of 
what was accomplished, and as 
importantly, how this work was 
done. Projects are described as are 
the people who ran them, as well 
as some of the trials and tribula- 
tions they went through. Superbly 
documented, the arguments in the 
text are supported by hundreds of 
footnotes referencing primary his- 
torical documents, many of them 
letters written back and forth 
between the principals in this 
drama. The volume is, accord- 
ingly, an absolutely superb piece 
of historical research. It also offers 
enjoyable reading. The notes 
themselves are mercifully placed 
at the back of the book, so the text 
can be read and enjoyed as a nar- 
rative, without the constant inter- 
ruption dropping to the bottom of 
the page to look at the notes can 
entail. | read the book twice, first 
checking the footnotes and then 
straight through ignoring them, 
and the second reading was far 
more absorbing; I'd recommend 
all but the most scholarly of bent 
to approach the book in the latter 
fashion. 

Sections of the book encom- 
pass: (1) Southeastern Archeology 
before the Depression; (2) The 
Origin of New Deal Archeology; 


—continued page 28 
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Tombstone at the 
national cemetery 
in Sitka, Alaska. 


Monument in the 
Village Common, 
Concord, 
Massachusetts. 
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Koay A Splendid Little War 

Does Anyone Remember in 1998? 


Ronald W. Johnson and Mary E. Franza 
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“Remember the Maine’—dastardly attack 
“A Splendid Little War’—easy and cheap victory 
“You May Fire When Ready Gridley’—heroic leadership 


hese jingoistic slogans captured 
America’s public consciousness in 
the spring and summer of 1898, 
and galvanized public opinion for a 
quick war against a decaying colonial empire that 
soon brought the United States onto the world 
scene as an imperial power. This little-remem- 
bered “lightning war’—a precursor to more 
deadly international adventures and conflicts in 
the 20th century—is but a faded memory. This 
year is the centenary of a land and naval conflict 
marked by armed invasion of Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, two major naval battles, and a three-year 
counter-insurgency in the Philippines. This article 
will examine how the nation has interpreted the 
Spanish-American War with its monumental cul- 
tural resources. How this conflict has been 
memorialized can help illustrate how Americans 
of an earlier time felt about the war and how they 
wanted their descendants to remember those who 
fought as well as providing patriotic lessons. 
History 
In the 1890s, Americans were upset with 
Spain’s repressive tactics in Cuba. A long-running 
and often bloody rebel- 
lion against the waning 
Spanish empire 
resulted in Spain's mili- 
tary intervention and 
establishment of brutal 
concentration camps to 
imprison the deter- 
mined rebels. The 
United States sent the 
battleship Maine to 
Havana in late January 
1898, ostensibly as a 


ally as a show of force 
by the world’s fifth 
largest naval power. On 
February 18, a mysteri- 
ous explosion sank 
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“friendly” visit but actu- 


ike sth ala 


Maine at its 
berth, killing 260 
American sailors. 
There was an immediate and loud outcry for retali- 
ation. President William McKinley asked Spain for 
an armistice in Cuba to be followed by a more 
substantive peace. By April 9, Spain agreed in 
principle, but two days later McKinley requested 
that Congress send troops to Cuba. What started 
as a war to free Cuba from Spain quickly evolved 
into acquisition of an overseas empire. 

Congress declared war on April 19. The 
Navy deployed in the Atlantic and Pacific, and two 
engagements put the Spanish fleet out of commis- 
sion. Under Secretary of the Navy Theodore 
Roosevelt ordered Admiral George Dewey to move 
the Asiatic Squadron from Hong Kong to Manila 
in late April. Dewey scored a stunning victory over 
the outgunned Spanish on May 1. On July 3 the 





Atlantic Squadron, under the leadership of 


Admiral William T. Sampson and Commodore 
W.S. Schley, destroyed Admiral Pascual Cervera’s 
fleet at Santiago, Cuba. 

Since the Regular Army had only 25,000 
trained troops, Congress requested an immediate 
increase to 62,000 with a call for 125,000 volun- 
teers. Volunteers and National Guard units trained 
near Chattanooga. The regulars gathered at Tampa 
which became the embarkation point for Cuba. 
General Nelson A. Miles, a Civil War and Indian 
Wars veteran, assumed command. Contingents 
finally embarked for Cuba in June. Arms, ammuni- 
tion, food, clothing and medical supplies were 
scarce. General William R. Shafter landed approx- 
imately 18,000 troops at Santiago in late June. 

The U.S. Army defeated Spanish forces at 
several small battles in early July. These actions 
included El Caney and San Juan Hill—the site of 
Teddy Roosevelt's exploits with the Rough Riders. 
American forces occupied Puerto Rico without 
incurring major opposition. Spain signed a prelim- 
inary peace treaty on August 12 in which it sur- 
rendered Cuba, Guam, agreed to the American 








Memorial in 
Bushnell Park, 
Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


occupation of Manila, and ceded Puerto Rico. 
Spain signed the Treaty of Paris on December 8, 
agreeing to assume Cuba's debt and ceding the 
Philippines to the U.S. After rancorous debate, 
Congress approved the treaty on February 6, 1899. 
The U.S. now had an overseas empire. Cuba 
became an independent entity under American 
hegemony while the Philippines became embroiled 
in a bloody three-year insurrection. 

In this four-month war 460 soldiers and 
sailors were killed; another 5,200 fell to malaria, 
dysentery, and typhoid. The longer, more bloody 
war to suppress native freedom fighters in the 
Philippines between 1899-1901 consumed $170 
million and 4,300 American lives. 

How America Remembers the War 

Since the major theater of activity occurred 
overseas, the principal physical remains of the war 
are cemeteries and memorials managed by various 
civic entities. There are scant physical remnants of 
the training facilities or the embarkation points in 
the U.S., other than limited interpretive signs. The 
National Park Service offers limited interpretation 
of the war at Sagamore Hill National Historic Site, 
Golden Gate National Recreation Area, and San 
Juan National Historic Site. Other than reading 
the historians’ view of the war, Americans of 1998 
can learn more by personally observing the mean- 
ing of that era's memorialization of the Spanish- 
American War. The management of these cultural 
resources by a host of civic and governmental enti- 
ties has been exemplary. 

Memorialization of the Spanish-American 
War combined traditional construction and materi- 
als with factual information as well as symbolic 
patriotic messages. The graves of those killed in 
action and the veterans are scattered throughout 
the U.S. from Arlington National Cemetery to the 
national cemetery in Sitka, Alaska, and provide 
the most fundamental examples of postwar memo- 
rialization. The marble tombstones bearing the 





name, life dates, unit, and state provide the most 
fundamental memorial to those who served and 
fought. Typical 19th-century cemetery and funereal 
monuments such as rough boulders or dressed 
stone are another form of commemoration. Soldier 
statues are a relatively common Spanish-American 
War memorial. Other memorials feature a soldier 
or a sailor figure with a warship—symbols that 
project America’s recent arrival as a naval power 
on the international scene in the 1890s. Unlike 
the brutal internal Civil War and its more local 
military unit or specific battle action memorials, 
many Spanish-American War monuments illus- 
trate America’s presence on the world stage. Some 
memorials depict a Liberty/Columbia/Eagle figure 
that represents the nation’s essence in the late- 
19th century. The most elaborate Spanish- 
American War memorials are professionally 
designed structures featuring dressed stone (usu- 
ally marble) with a symbolic figure, military-ori- 
ented statues, and explanatory plaques. The most 
poignant memorials display salvaged artifacts or 
recast metal removed from the battleship Maine's 
twisted remains. Monuments have been erected at 
the battle sites in Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

Besides grave markers, large boulders witi 
attached bronze plaques provide the fundamental 
Spanish-American War memorial. These monu- 
ments usually bear the names of fallen local ser- 
vicemen, but inscriptions appear extremely spar- 
tan. These basic monuments do not convey lofty, 
symbolic patriotic messages. 

Many soldier statues were placed as stan- 
dard Spanish-American War memorials. An arche- 
typal memorial in front of the City Hall in Troy, 
New York features a soldier, fuli uniform and 
slouch hat, and a 30/40 Krag-Jorgensen rifle. A 
statue on the capitol grounds in Columbia honors 
South Carolinians who served in the war. A statue 
entitled The Hiker is located on Memorial Drive 
just outside of Arlington National Cemetery.* This 
classic monument is seen by all who enter the visi- 
tor center area by motor vehicle. The same style 
statue graces the Memorial Building in Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Other memorials were more ornate. A profes- 
sionally-designed, Spanish-American War memor- 
ial was constructed at Columbus Circle in New 
York City to provide a monumental gateway to 
Central Park. This massive structure contains sev- 
eral larger-than-life figures including statues sym- 
bolizing the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. A smaller 
Statuary group includes a representation of Maine 
and a Columbia/Liberty figure holding a child. 
symbolizing Spain's former colonies. An intricate 
memorial in Bushnell Park near the capitol in 
Hartford, Connecticut, depicts an armed, winged 
figure of Liberty or Columbia standing on the bow 
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The Maine mast 
in Arlington 
National 
Cemetery, 
Arlington, Virginia. 
Photo courtesy 
NPS Maritime 
Program. 


Monument at the 
Veterans 
Medical Center in 


Dayton, Ohio. 


of a ship symbolizing America’s naval strength in 
the late 1890s. Two bas relief figures placed on 
bronze plaques denote army and navy personnel in 
action. There is ample room to sit at the base of 
the memorial, an invitation for a person to linger 
and contemplate the sacrifices made by American 
servicemen. 
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Like previous and subsequent wars, the dis- 
play of various military artifacts serves as monu- 
ments to the participants. Some of the most heart 
wrenching memorials were constructed from sal- 
vaged remnants of Maine. For instance, one of the 
ship’s masts is located in a prominent place at 
Arlington National Cemetery; a sign identifies it for 
the visitor. A monument located at the Veterans 
Administration Medical Center complex in Dayton, 
Ohio, depicts a bowed Liberty figure with a shield 
pointing to an olive branch with the sunken Maine 
in the background. The inscription reads “IN 
MEMORIAM U.S.S. MAINE DESTROYED 
HAVANA HARBOR FEBRUARY 15, 1898/THIS 
TABLET IS CAST FROM METAL RECOVERED 
FROM THE U.S.S. MAINE.” The memorial was 
erected by the “MAJOR WM. MCKINLEY CAMP 
NO. 94 UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS IN 
1930.” A similar plaque made from salvaged metal 
is located in a city park in Richmond, Indiana. A 
bronze cruciform-shaped plaque attached to the 
boulder commemorates “PORTO (sic) RICO, 
CUBA, AND PHILIPPINES ISLANDS.” The South 
Carolina state capitol in Columbia displays two 
wartime artifacts. One is a cannon recovered from 
Maine with an inscription: “THIS GUN CAME OFF 
THE BATTLESHIP MAINE/THE SINKING OF THE 
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MAINE RESULTED IN THE SPANISH- 
AMERICAN WAR 1898.” The second, a cannon 
base with the inscription: “CANNON CAPTURED 
AT SANTIAGO, CUBA, SPANISH-AMERICAN 
WAR, 1898/PRESENTED TO THE CITY OF 
COLUMBIA, S.C. BY THE UNITED STATES.” Two 
Spanish-American era four-inch cannon are 
located in the National Cemetery at Sitka. U.S.S. 
Olympia, a sister ship to Maine, is moored in the 
Delaware River at Philadelphia. This 1890s battle- 
ship gives thousands of visitors a clear idea of the 
military hardware developed for the U.S. Navy 
used to defeat the Spanish. Beyond its use as a 
major tourist attraction, the old ship memorializes 
the sailors who fought in the war. 

Several of the actual battle sites were com- 
memorated just after the war. A 1906 photo of San 
Juan Hill depicts a stone shaft surrounded by can- 
non and shells, but an undated shot reveals that 
the cannon had been removed and the monument 
appeared in shabby condition. Veterans erected a 
monument at El Caney, another of the bloody 
engagements. 

Spanish-American War memorials can be 
found in front of public buildings such as state 
capitols, city halls or county courthouses, cemeter- 
ies, urban parks, on the medians of urban thor- 
oughfares and other places such as colleges. For 
example a simple memorial is attached to the 
entry gate at Hampden-Sydney College in Prince 
Edward County, Virginia. A bronze plaque bears 
the inscription: “HAMPDEN-SYDNEY ALUMNI 
WHO DIED IN THE SPANISH-AMERICAN 


WAR/WILLIAM D. PASCO ‘95 AND JOSEPH C. 
SPOTSWOOD '96.” 





Memorials have been placed on federal facil- 
ities such as military cemeteries and veterans hos- 
pitals that provide a direct link to these bygone 
events. The memorials and monuments cited in 
this article were extremely attractive and well 
tended, demonstrating a society's commitment to 
remembrance of its military conflicts. 


a 








Memorial at the 


Deer Lodge 
County court- 
house in 
Anaconda, 
Montana. 


Due to the 
brevity of the war, 
only the larger cities, 
for the most part, dis- 
play the Spanish- 
American War 
memorials, although 
one can occasionally 
find monuments in 
rural communities. 
Unlike costlier World 
War I, World War II 
or more recent wars, 
small-town America 
does not appear to 
have widespread 
Spanish-American 
War memorial repre- 
sentation due to the 
limited number of servicemen involved in the 
three-month war. 

A number of the monuments sandwich the 
Spanish-American War between the Civil War and 
World War I and even World War II. A dramatic 
memorial with a bronze eagle with spread wings 
located at the Deer Lodge County courthouse in 
Anaconda, Montana, lists several wars. The 
inscription reads: “SPANISH AMERICAN WAR & 
PHILIPPINE INSURRECTION 1898-1902” in 
between references to the Civil War and the (First) 
World War. At the Tarrant County courthouse in 
Fort Worth, Texas, a monument links the Civil War 
with the Spanish-American War. “IN MEMORY OF 
CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS 1861-1865 AND 
THEIR DESCENDANTS/WHO SERVED IN 
SPANISH AMERICAN WAR/WORLD WAR 
WORLD WAR IV/ERECTED BY JULIA JACKSON 
CHAPTER UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE 
CONFEDERACY 1953.” Lakeview Cemetery near 
Calumet, Michigan displays a Civil War statue 
with wording “TO THE MEMORY OF HER 
HONORED DEAD VETERANS OF THE CIVIL 
WAR AND OF THE SPANISH WAR/CALUMET 
ERECTS THIS MONUMENT MAY-1900.” The list- 
ing of the Spanish-American War with previous 
and later wars as opposed to a memorial dedicated 
entirely to the brief conflict probably stems from 
the number of enlistees from that community, 
available funding to erect a monument, as well as 
of the presence of an active veterans organization. 

Just as the devout in the Middles Ages 
revered relics reputed to represent early church 
history, a more secular era constructs its version of 
venerated objects. The purpose of these war memo- 
rials was to give the observer pause for reflection 
and a reminder of armed conflict as well as provid- 
ing instruction in patriotic values. A major differ- 
ence between the Spanish-American War memori- 
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als compared to those of earlier American wars is 
their allegorical and symbolic artwork. For the 
most part, Civil War monuments are literal mani- 
festations that depict soldiers and sailors with lim- 
ited evidence of subliminal patriotic messages. 
Monument designers and builders in the early 
1900s chose to broaden patriotic messages with 
mythic forms that symbolized the role and influ- 
ence of the nation on the world stage. The majestic 
female figure representing America/Columbia/ 
Liberty with a warship prominently appears in a 
number of large memorials. It sends a message to 
the viewer that America had inuch more meaning 
than the traditional military presence depicted in 
the soldier and sailor monuments, the grave 
marker type memorial, or salvaged remnants of 
Maine. The United States had arrived on the inter- 
national scene, and the larger monuments such as 
the Central Park or Hartford memorials literally 
interpret the emergence of America’s overseas 
influence. Although the issue of whether or not the 
U.S. should take on a colonial empire was hotly 
debated at the time, these larger memorials 
instruct their viewers to accept the glory, honor, 
and especially the sacrificial responsibility of for- 
eign involvement. Monuments and memorials that 
were raised in the early 1900s provided not too 
subtle messages that helped prepare Americans for 
even larger and deadlier foreign adventures in the 
20th century. Thus, these extant cultural resources 
provide instruction and interpretation of America’s 
past. 

Overall, there are not many Spanish- 
American War memorials commemorating events 
of 100 years ago. These cultural resources project 
a patriotic message long after the war's veterans 
passed from the scene, and give contemporary 
Americans an appreciation of and information 
about an almost forgotten conflict. If one searches 
with a modicum of diligence, a Spanish-American 
War memorial will be spotted somewhere to 
remind Americans of 1998 that the nation fought a 
short war a century ago, a war whose aftermath 
gave America an overseas empire marked by con- 
sequences that affect the nation even at the end of 
the 20th century. 





Note 
"Also see CRM, Vol. 18, No. 1, pp. 23-25. 





Ronald W. Johnson is senior planner at the Denver 
Service Center, NPS. 


Mary E. Franza is director of special education, 
Denver Public School System, Denver, Colorado. 


Unless otherwise indicated, photos are by 
Ronald W. Johnson. 
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Bob Moore 


The JNEM Arch’s Unique Tram System 
Stull Running After 30 Years 





he highlight of a visit to Jefferson 

National Expansion Memorial 

(JNEM) is a ride to the top of the 

630' Gateway Arch for a panoramic 
view of the surrounding area. This ride is in the 
form of a special transportation system, a unique 
combination of train, elevator and amusement 
park ride. From the very inception of the Arch in 
1947, architect Eero Saarinen envisioned a “sky 
ride” to take visitors to the top of the Arch. 
Saarinen felt that one way to interpret the memo- 
rial would be to allow visitors to see the down- 
town area of St. Louis, the mighty Mississippi 
River, and the land stretching to the West. In a 
1948 description of his plans, Saarinen imagined 
a family at the top of the Arch, seeing “the great 
plains beyond the city... [and] the great droves of 
people who landed here and passed under your 
very feet on their way to open up the West.” But 
Saarinen had no idea how to get people up the 
inside of his curving structure. Technology and 
creativity would have to be used to solve the 
problem. 

As plans for the Arch were revised in 1957 
and money became available for its construction, 
the Saarinen firm began to search for an elevator 
company to create a “sky ride.” None of the major 
firms would touch the project, however, fearful 
that in any system so unique a breakdown or acci- 
dent would generate lawsuits and unfavorable 
publicity. Then, in early 1960, a man named Dick 
Bowser stopped to visit a friend at the 
Montgomery Elevator Company offices in Moline, 
Illinois. 

Bowser had worked at many jobs over the 
years, including an apprenticeship to his father, 
who was an elevator man. Bowser left the 
University of Maryland without obtaining a degree 
in 1942 and enlisted in the Navy, serving on a 
destroyer in the Pacific. After the war, Bowser 
invented, manufactured and installed parking 
garage elevators which could travel horizontally 
and diagonally through a structure, eliminating 
ramps and driveways. Bowser’s friend at 
Montgomery Elevator told him about Saarinen’s 
“transporter” project for the Gateway Arch, and 
had his secretary call Saarinen’s office. “By the 
time he handed the telephone to me, recalled 
Bowser, “there were two of Saarinen’s partners on 
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the line. Their first question was, ‘did an elevator 
have to travel vertically?’ I said I didn’t think so. | 
could remember that my father built and installed 
a dumbwaiter that transferred from one hatchway 
to another about half way up its vertical travel ... 
Their next question was, ‘when can you meet with 
Eero Saarinen?” 

A month after their initial meeting, Saarinen 
called and requested a presentation from Bowser, 
as an independent contractor, for a workable Arch 
transportation system. The catch was what Bowser 
had to come up with a concept within two weeks. 
Bowser recalled that “The first drawing that I got 
had an outline of the Arch, and down at the bot- 
tom was a square that said ‘elevator’—that’s all 
there was.” Bowser sketched, computed and 
dreamed day and night for the next two weeks to 
complete his plans, at home in his basement. 
Bowser recalled that his criteria included a 
National Park Service estimated passenger volume 
of 3,500 people in an 8-hour day, or up to 11,000 
people in a 14-hour day. Although Saarinen for- 
bade any distortion of the exterior of the Arch, 
Bowser had a free hand on the inside. 

Bowser first looked at elevators. But getting 
people to the top of a 63-story catenary curve 
would require more than an ordinary elevator. The 
Arch is a triangle in cross section, and the differ- 
ent slopes of its curve limited a standard elevator 
to only the first 300 feet. Above that level, a 
smaller elevator which could travel at a steeper 
angle would be required. Between the larger and 
smaller elevators would have to be machine 
rooms, pits, and waiting spaces which would have 
consumed about six stories of the interior of the 
Arch. Bowser rejected standard elevators early in 
his two-week search for a solution. 

Next he turned to escalators but, once again, 
many units would have been needed, and the cost 
would have been very high. Additionally, in the 
upper sections of the Arch the slope of an escala- 
tor would not have followed the required curva- 
ture. Bowser next considered a Ferris wheel princi- 
ple. He recalled that “this involved utilizing small 
containers of people, with their seats pivoted to 
swing at any angle. This approach involved a con- 
tinuous chain pulling seats which would go up one 
leg of the sch and come down the other; but the 
distance... would have been almost half a mile, too 
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long for any chains or cables to negotiate success- 
fully. The Ferris wheel system would also have 
had to move on the center line of the Arch, and no 
provision could be made for passengers to get off 
at the top observation area. Finally, a combination 
of the elevator principle and the Ferris wheel prin- 
ciple was developed into a train of capsules.” 
Designing capsules small enough to fit in the 
cramped upper levels of the Arch was the key to 
solving the problem of space. 

After two weeks, Dick Bowser traveled to the 
offices of Eero Saarinen Associates in Michigan for 
a 45-minute presentation. Bowser expected a pre- 
liminary meeting with the architect ¢ nd his staff, 
but instead walked into a room filled with St. 
Louis area congressmen, the mayor of St. Louis, 
construction engineers, and Director of the 
National Park Service George B. Hartzog, Jr. 
Bowser made a 40-minute pitch of his ideas for 
the trams, then endured several hours of relentless 
questioning. He refused to be intimidated by the 
group, even though he was an independent con- 
tractor with a college degree. His straightforward 
and simple style won over the group, who realized 
that his unique solution to the problem was the 
only practical plan they had seen. 

Within a few weeks Bowser had a contract, 
for a fee of $40,000, for a two-year job; as it 
turned out, the job lasted six years, until 1967, 
and Bowser stayed on with the Park Service main- 
tenance staff at the Arch until 1972. Bowser's orig- 
inal scheme was altered very little from the idea 
he conceived during a two-week period in 1960. 
The eight small capsules, used in each of the two 
Arch trains, “are similar to the barrels used in 
cement mixers,” according to Bowser. 

“Each train capsule has a 5' diameter bar- 
rel.... The back has a center pivot shaft, and sur- 
rounding the open front there is a frame with 
rollers. The barrel can rotate within the frame, 
which is supported by wheels running in channel- 
shaped tracks. 

“There are 5 seats in each capsule, so the 
weight of the passengers helps keep it in an 
upright position. Each capsule rotates approxi- 
mately 155 degrees during the trip to the top of 
the Arch. When the capsule starts out in the load 
zone, the tracks are overhead, but as it goes up 
the Arch they come to be beneath the capsuie. All 
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the way along, the framework rotates around the 
capsule. A separate train runs in each leg of the 
Arch because there is great deal of difference in 
the amount of time that loading takes at the top, 
where it is cramped, and at the bottom, where 
there is a great deal of room. Each train of eight 
capsules is powered by a typical heavy-duty eleva- 
tor machine with cables, counterweights and all of 
the safety features of a modern high-speed passen- 
ger elevator. Each of the Arch trains carries 40 
passengers and is capable of making a round trip 
in 9 minutes—including loading and unloading 
passengers in both directions. When running near 
capacity each train typically carries 200 to 225 
passengers per hour.” 

The trams have been operating for 30 years, 
traveling a total of approximately 300,000 miles 
and carrying over 27 million passengers. The final 
car design was by Planet Corporation of Lansing, 
Michigan, and they were built by General Steel 
Industries Inc. St. Louis Car Division, from 
Reynolds aluminum supplied by Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son. The five fiberglass seats in each capsule 
are the only components of the cars and carrier 
frames not made of aluminum; they were designed 
by Eero Saarinen. 

The trams were considered to be a trans- 
portation system, and found financing for con- 
struction and day-to-day operations from the Bi- 
State Development Agency, a local corporation 
licensed to run mass transportation in the St. 
Louis area. The unique partnership between Bi- 
State and the NPS at the Arch has allowed the 
dreams of Eero Saarinen and Dick Bowser to 
become a reality. A maintenance crew, dedicated 
to the Arch tram system, comprise some of the 
most specialized people in the NPS, with a history 
of innovative solutions to their credit. Their mis- 
sion is to keep the trams running, and the service 
record of the system is a testament to their effec- 
tiveness. The Arch trams are a premier example of 
the uses of technology in interpretation. The Arch 
tram system created by Dick Bowser is as unique 
and special as the Arch itself, and is one of the 
many amazing aspects of Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial. 





Bob Moore is a historian at Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Domesticated Waters 


Delaware Bay Oystering’s 
Science and Technology 








A variety of cans 
were used by New 
Jersey oyster com- 
panies. Photo cour- 
tesy of Robert 
Seabrook. 


Aerial view of oys- 
ter shipping and 
processing facilities 
at the locales 
known as Bivalve 
(left) and Maurice 
River (right) in 
1920s. Photo cour- 
tesy Temple 
University Libraries 
journalism 
Collection. 


e oyster industry has heavily 

shaped the Delaware Bay's ecology. 

Oystering, or oyster planting, 

involved the process of planting 
seed oysters from the bay's natural spawning 
grounds to privately-leased bottom that more vig- 
orously encouraged growth. By drawing on nat- 
ural beds for seed oysters and harvesting them 
from planted grounds, Delaware Bay oystermen 
sought both resource conservation and commer- 
cial success. 

Since the late 1980s, I have thought about 
how an ecomuseum can illustrate the technological 
and scientific issues related to Delaware Bay oys- 
tering. An ecomuseological perspective—an inter- 
pretive and curatorial view that seeks an under- 
standing “of how places are a construction of 
human interaction with environments across time 
ard space”—can present the science and technol- 
ogy that shaped the industry's ecology. ! 

Since its establishment in 1988, the 
Delaware Bay Schooner Project has consistently 
shaped its vision in the form of an ecomuseum. 
The project has focused on restoring a 1928 oyster 
schooner, named A.J. Meerwald. The project aims 
to make the restoration process and the vessel a 
showcase for Delaware Bay history and ecology. 
During the course of the restoration, the Schooner 
Project’s executive director, Meghan Wren, recog- 
nized that its process and mission could have 
wider curatorial and interpretive effect on the 
industry. Because it embraces a historical and eco- 
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logically-based approach, the Delaware Bay 
Schooner Project can serve as the lead organiza- 
tion for an ecomuseum partnership between the 
New Jersey Coastal Heritage Trail, the Delaware 
Estuary Program, the Nature Conservancy, Citizens 
United for the Maurice River, and the Rutgers 
University Shell fisheries Laboratory. 

The Schooner Project uses oyster technology 
to link ecology-related cultural resource manage- 
ment and interpretation. By obtaining a series of 
oyster shipping sheds, and proposing an interpre- 
tive center, the Schooner Project is attempting to 
use another ecologically-oriented building technol- 
ogy to historically evaluate the environmental 
effect of this regional shell fishery. My involvement 
in the Schooner Project over the past 10 years has 
prompted many thoughts on how the history of 
technology and science, cultural resource manage- 
ment, and environmental studies can be integrated 
to interpret this regional shell fishery. 

The prospect of a Delaware Bay ecomuseum 
hinges on the conservation and interpretation of 
specific sites and artifacts. Among Delaware Bay's 
oystering historic sites, the shipping sheds at the 
waterfront area known as Bivalve, are among the 
most important. This built environment enables the 
ecomuseum to interpret many significant techno- 
logical and scientific themes. Built by the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey in the early-20th century, 
this structure brought greater market efficiency to a 
Shell fishery already noted for its regional cultiva- 
tion methods. 

The shipping shed not only has the potential 
to present the market changes this technology 
made possible, it shows that the use of this tech- 
nology relied on an increasingly subdivided and 
specialized labor force. This interpretive view 
needs to be combined with oyster shucking—a 
process that took place in the area next to Bivalve 
and known locally as Shellpile. Shucking house 
technology was a labor-intensive process that 
emphasized volume production. Since pure food 
and water-born diseases became concerns during 
the early-20th century, the shipping sheds and 
shucking houses can interpret the increasing role 
of state regulation of the oyster industry. 

We can gain several insights from an exami- 
nation of the remains of Delaware Bay's historic 


1] 








The Delaware 


Bay oyster sloop 
Excel on the rail- 


ways at the 
Flanagan 
Boatyard in 
Fairton, New 
Jersey. This ves- 
sel’s mast was 
removed after 
1945 when oys- 
ter vessels were 
permitted to 
operate totally 
under motor 
power. The photo 
shows the sloop 
in the early 
1990s with a 
modern dredging 
and culling appo- 
ratus. 





oyster fleet. This fleet does not exist with its earlier 
schooner or sloop rigging arrangements, which 
they abandoned in 1945 when New Jersey permit- 
ted oystermen to discontinue the practice of sail 
dredging. Today, these demasted hulls can prompt 
discussion of how Delaware Bay shipbuilding tech- 
nology adjusted to changing circumstances. An 
ecomuseum can interpret the hull design and sail 
rigging of Delaware Bay schooners and sloops in 
relation to the region's particular water conditions 
and the demands of operating oyster dredges. The 
shift from clipper bow design to spoon bow design 
can explain the demand for larger schooners to 
realize greater harvests. 

As a regional initiative to cultivate shellfish, 
Delaware Bay oysterings incentives to plant oysters 
brought its participants into a much more focused 
relationship with the Bay. This is evident in town 
development. Delaware Bay oystering encouraged 
the development of small towns that were close to 
the water, near vessels, and within range of sup- 
port services. The construction of housing stock 
reflects Delaware Bay oystering’s efficiency-ori- 
ented measures and scientific management. An 
ecomuseum can show that oystering’s technological 
and scientific development affected town growth 
along the Delaware Bay, and then use this theme 
for the preservation of housing stock and designa- 
tion as federal and state historic districts. 

A Delaware Bay oystering ecomuseum needs 
to illuminate the region's surviving shipyards as 
workplaces that served many of the regional shell 
fishery’s most pressing needs. These sites are valu- 
able for explaining local shipbuilding skills and 
technology. Also, since Delaware Bay oystering 
used vessels from other regions, the shipyard offers 
some context for explaining how Delaware Bay 
shipyard workers were forced to learn important 
vessel building ideas. When interpretive and con- 
servation priorities concerning the historic oyster 
fleet are incorporated with these sites, the combi- 
nation can help explain the shipbuilder’s techno- 
logical role in fostering a community's relationship 
with the oyster environment. 
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Today, the prominent position of dredging 
technology on oyster vessels can be used to effec- 
tively explain its evolution over the past one 150 
years. Ecomuseum interpretation should empha- 
size how different oyster harvest technologies seg- 
mented or divided oystermen, and placed techno- 
lcgical differences at the forefront of what was 
often a contested view of resource use. These tech- 
nologies can be interpreted in relation to the state's 
efforts to promote oyster science, particularly the 
activities of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station Oyster Laboratory that pub- 
lished bulletins encouraging both dredgers and 
tongers to more carefully cultivate and remove oys- 
ters from the Delaware Bay. 

Oysters not only offer visitors insight into 
processing technologies, they introduce scientific 
concerns with sanitary standards. These artifacts 
show that state and federal regulations required 
cyster canners to meet safe food handling stan- 
dards. Since oyster firms used label artwork to cre- 
ate a regional image, ecomuseological interpreta- 
tion needs to correlate these resources to the 
interrelationship between an oysterman's regional 
occupational identity and the proriotion of pure 
shellfish. 

Ultimately, while ecomuseology may empha- 
size the place-specific nature of Delaware Bay oys- 
tering technology and science, it presents a serious 
challenge to cultural resource managers: which 
strategies will serve the interests of native inhabi- 
tants and visitors? These concerns can be 
addressed by linking ecomuseology with the “new 
museology's” desire to create museums without 
walls.2 For Delaware Bay oystering, a territory 
heavily consumed by shell fisheries can literally 
become a museum setting. This environmentally 
responsive cultural resource management plan not 
only enables oystering technology and science to 
powerfully evoke the region's collective memory, 
but provides the format for “involving people in the 
process of both representation and interpreta- 
tion’—a vital consideration in how these resources 
can promote heritage conservation.> 





Notes 
I Kevin Walsh, The Representation of the Past: 
Museums and Heritage in the Post-Modern World, 
London: Routledge, 1992, 164. 
Patrick Boylan, “Museums and Cultural Identity,” 
Museums Journal 90 (1990):32. 
3 Walsh, The Representation of the Past, 162. 





Michael J. Chiarappa is. an assistant professor of his- 
tory at Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

To read more about CRM and the history of 
science and technology, see CRM, Vol. 20, No. 14, 
1997. 
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Sharon C. Park 


Sustainable Design 


and Historic Preservation 





“The Department of the Interior is committed to a leader- 
ship role in preserving our Nation’s heritage. This commit- 
ment is based upon the public trust, requiring the use of 

scientific, cost-effective, and innovative techniques to better 


manage and restore our lands and facilities.” 
Bruce Babbitt 
Secretary of the Interior 


“Historic preservation is intrinsically a form of sustainable 
conservation. The built environment represents the embod- 
ied energy of past civilizations...historic preservation is con- 


servation in every sense of the word.” 


Guiding Principles for Sustainable Design, [Draft], 
August, | 993; NPS Denver Service Center 


he National Park Service, through 
its Guiding Principles for 
Sustainable Design, recognizes 
human civilization as an integral 
part of nature, and if we are to survive as a civi- 
lization, then we must protect the environment. 
Sustainability has been defined, in part, as the 
ecological balance that allows us to meet our 
needs without compromising the ability of future 
generations to meet theirs. This approach encour- 
ages environmental stewardship through a less 
consumptive lifestyle; the reduction of polluting 


appreciation. Historic architecture, particularly 
vernacular architecture, is by its very nature 
“green” because it is deeply tied to the land. The 
use of locally available materials; careful siting of 
buildings to take advantage of natural prevailing 
winds and sun patterns; the reliance on natural 
systems of solar heating and ventilation utilizing 
physics of thermal mass and transport of air move- 
ment; and the use of durable materials means that 
many historic buildings already meet many of the 
principles outlined for new structures intended to 
be of a sustainable design. The role of historic fea- 
tures, such as porches, awnings, large windows, 
skylights, roof ventilators, deep projecting over- 
hangs, and deciduous shade trees should not be 
overlooked by modern designers. 

Most research and product development for 
sustainable design has been for new construction 
with little attention to the rehabilitation of existing 
or historic structures. Sustainable design encour- 
ages the use of natural and renewable materials, 
new technologies for control of energy use, materi- 
als and products that have a long life and can 
themselves be recycled, and materials that can 
efficiently be maintained and renewed. Much of 
the work in sustainable design by the National 
Park Service has come from our Denver Service 
Center as a response to the Vail Symposium con- 
vened by the National Park Service in 1991. 
While much of the work of the National Park 
Service is within the parks, our responsibility for 


~ — ee forms of manufacture and chem- 
narhtemar ys ical byproducts that may be 
National Historic  %4Maging the ozone; and the 
Londmark in practical reuse of existing and 
1962, and these renewable materials. The reten- 
buildings which tion and careful reuse of exist- 
were constructed ing buildings, particularly his- 
as part of the toric buildings which have a 
Letterman strong connection to our past, is 
Hospital Complex —_an emerging focus of sustain- 
between 1899 ability nationwide. 

end 1933 now The study of sustainability 
house the Thoreau 

Conner hr is still in its infancy, and the 
Sustainable contribution of historic preserva- 
Design. Photo by ‘tion to the broader field of envi- 
Richard Barnes. ronmental sensitivity is gaining 
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protecting historic cultural properties is nation- 
wide and extends to assisting owners of National 
Historic Landmarks and properties listed in or eli- 
gible for the National Register of Historic Places. 
The Heritage Preservation Services Program, 
through the administration of Historic Investment 
Tax Credits, is beginning to publicize rehabilita- 
tion projects that reflect environmental awareness 
and sustainable design. 

A recent tax credit project that celebrates 
sustainable design is lo:ated at the Presidio of San 
Francisco, California. Th: National Park Service 
received control of the Presidio of San Francisco 
in 1994 as part of the transfer of the property from 
the U. S. Army to the Golden Gate National 
Recreation Area. As part of the transfer of prop- 
erty, the National Park Service developed a Master 
Plan that allows appropriate reuse of existing mili- 
tary buildings through long-term ground leases. 


This set in place the opportunity for a public-pri- 
vate partnership to rehabilitate the historic build- 
ings for a continued use with tax credits being 
available to investors in the rehabilitation. A key 
concept in the development of the Presidio was to 
respect the ecologica! systems and landscape of 
the San Francisco Bay and to protect the historic 
character of the site which was designated a 
National Historic Landmark in 1962. To that end, 
the first lease was awarded to The Tides 
Foundation and Equity Community Builders to 
develop an environmentally sensitive center for 
the study of the environment in four of the historic 
Letterman Hospital Complex buildings on the site. 
Known as the Thoreau Center for Sustainability, 
the project has set high standards for environmen- 
tal design that is a model for future rehabilitation 
projects within historic buildings. 





four m:jor principles 


which can be added to historic windows. 


ing. 
The guiding principles 


needed, that are sensitive to the design, 





What is Sustainable Design? 
While sustainable design is still being defined by many, for aichitecture there are perhaps 


¢ Provide a healthy environment for the workplace: good ventilation—strive for at least six air 
changes per hour as opposed to the traditional four; use of natural lighting, appealing work 
spaces, circulation patterns that encourage pedestrian movement; elimination of chemicals, air 
particulates. formaldehyde fumes, solvents, volatile organic compounds. 

¢ Select building technologies and materials that are “green”’—use materials that are biodegrad- 
able, recyclable, and made from renewable resources and that have been manufactured in a 
way that has not damaged the environment; select replacement materials that have a high per- 
centage of recyclable content; select long-lasting and low-energy use products, such as special- 
ized light bulbs; retain materials in place to the extent possible; consider thermal glazing 


¢ Consume less energy in the new systems in the building than market standards—reduce ambi- 
ent lighting and increase task lighting; use sensors, timers, and motion detectors to control 
energy use to fixtures; consider low wattage features, individual or zoned controls; use the 
most efficient energy system or alternative energy sources available, such as photovoltaic cells; 
keep systems and finishes well maintained to work at peak efficiency; consider use of low- 
wattage bulbs to reduce office lighting from 4 watts/sq.ft. to less than 1 watt/sq.ft. which will 
have a direct effect impact on cooling requirements. 

e Have a recycling plan for waste and water—establish areas for collection of recyclable materi- 
ae plastic, glass, vegetable matter); consider composting for gardening/grounds 

select materials based on the ability to recycle them later; use captured rainwater for irri- 

gation; and consider options for use of grey water from non-contaminated sources in the build- 


What are Historic Preservation 

for historic preservation are found in the Secretary of the Interior's 
Standards for the Treatment of Historic Properties. The standards address the treatments of preserva- 
tion, rehabilitation, restoration, and reconstruction and are based on the premise that historic build- 
ings have intrinsic architectural value based on their architectural style, construction technologies, 
craftsmanship of materials, integrity of design, and condition. To be eligible for federal funding or 
the Historic Investment Tax Credit program, most buildings undergoing improvements for a new or 
continued use must meet the Standards for Rehabilitetion. These standards 
historic character, significant historic materials, the judicious 
scale, and materials of the historic building, and the reten- 
tion of site and landscape features that contribute to the historic setting. 


require the retention of 
of new additions, where 
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This typical sec- The architects and design team for the reha- 
tion through the _bilitation of the Letterman Hospital worked with 
building illustrates ~— the NPS Guiding Principles for Sustainable Design 
how the building = and met the Secretary of the Interior's Standards 
utilizes original for the Treatment of Historic Properties which 
features that pro” afforded the for-profit investors an investment tax 
ia yu and credit valued at 20% of the multi-million dollar 
cooling air while ese 
the selection of rehabilitation. The Thoreau Center for | 
new materials are  SUStainability is the first partnership venture in 
sustainable. the new Presidio of San Francisco Trust and the 
Drawing courtesy mixed-use project brought together more than 20 
Tanner Leddy non-profit organizations that work with environ- 
Maytum Stacy mental issues. It was important that their offices 
Architects. and public spaces reflect the values of sustainable 


design, impressive architectural design, and 
respect for historic preservation. 


preservation, The historic hospital buildings, built 
between 1899 and 1933, were mostly three-story 
wooden or masonry buildings comprised of large 
open wards, large corridor systems which could 
accommodate wheeled gurneys, covered porte- 
cochere entrances, large double-hung windows, 
and simple interior features of wainscoted walls 
and in some places stamped-metal tin ceilings. 
The new design for the offices retained the large 
open wards using glass and aluminum systems 
(recycled materials) for the development of 
perimeter offices without eliminating the natural 
light to interior work spaces. The wide corridors 
were utilized as part of the office ureas with attrac- 
tive shelves, files, cases, and office systems con- 
structed from non-endangered wood and recycled 
substrates. The historic stairs were retained and 
under the state historic building codes, the use of 
fire sprinkler systems and glazed walls at the corri- 
dors made the stairs a pleasant, light-filled area. 
The enclosure of the ambulance driveways at the 
porte-cocheres used infill window systems that 
retained the large expanse of opening. The south 
facing areas are now conference rooms with sun 
shades for use on hot afternoons. The offices are 
not centrally air-conditioned since the climate is 
mild and the windows are operable. To accommo- 
date computer climate control, the central com- 
puter closet is air-conditioned with a small unit. 
The steam boiler systems were upgraded and the 
radiator systems were retained and improved with 
some controllable thermostats. The artificial light- 
ing use is kept low with a reliance on daylight and 
the use of long-lasting florescent bulbs and detec- 








The firm of Tanner Leddy Maytum 
Stacy Architects designed the multi- 
million dollar rehabilitation to meet 
the clients needs for an environmen- 
tally sensitive showcase project and to 
allow the for-profit investor to be eligi- 
ble for a 20% Historic Tax Credit by 
meeting the Secretary of the Interior's 
Standards for Rehabilitation. The 
building shown here retained the his- 
toric exterior materials and the his- 
toric windows, while the new entrance 
canopy includes photovoltaic cells as 
part of the improved energy efficiency 
of the rehabilitated building. Photo by 
Richard Barnes. 
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These two interior 
views show the 
light and airy 
work spaces and 
the inviting stair- 
case connecting 
two floors of 
offices. The exten- 
sive use Of nat- 
ural materials, 
recycled materi- 
als, or renewable 
materials illus- 
trates that sus- 
tainable design 
can work well 
with historic build- 
ings. Photo by 
Richard Barnes. 


tors that turn off the lights when there is no activ- 
ity for a designated period of time. 

The most educational aspect of the rehabili- 
tation from a sustainable perspective may be the 
wide array of products selected by the architects’ 
for their “green” qualities. Materials were selected 
that were from renewable resources, from recveled 
sources, or were biodegradable. Some of the 
unseen materials are the cotton insulation in the 
crawlspace and attics that are 95% recycled from 
post-industrial cotton fibers; medium density fiber- 
boards for substrates made from 90% recycled 
wood fibers and bound together with formalde- 
hyde-free synthetic resins; and cellulose insulation 
for perimeter walls made from 85% recycled 
newsprint. Some of the surface finish materials 
include acoustical tiles made from 85% recycled 
materials from steel slag wool and cellulose fibers: 
aluminum storefront systems for interior office 
partitions and new window infill from recovered 
aluminum, ceramic floor tiles made from 70% 
recycled glass from automotive and airplane wind: 
shields; linoleum made the old-fashioned way with 
linseed oil and natural components used for floor- 
ing and countertops. The painted surfaces reflect 
light and the paint is formulated to be free from 
irritants that affect people sensitive to chemical 
odors. The handsome cabinetry and wooden pan- 
els utilized in the offices and corridors are fully 
sustainable. The substrate is from recycled wood 
fibers and the veneers are from managed forests 
that are not clear-cut. The maple veneers and 
woods used are not from endangered species. 

The success of the rehabilitation of the 
Letterman Hospital Complex can be duplicated in 
other historic rehabilitation projects. The archi- 
tects evaluated the historically significant aspects 
of the buildings and then retained them as new 
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features were selectively added. Much of the his- 


toric building exterior, the historic windows, the 
Interior plan and stairs, flooring and stamped 
metal ceilings remain. Just by retaining historic 
materials they are, in effect, reeveled in place and 
do not puta strain on landfills. For the deterio 
rated materials that were removed from the build- 
Ings, almost 75% Were recveled into new products. 
The pleasant office environments, the inviting and 
Well placed staircases that discourage the use of 
the elevator, the feel of naturaVorganic materials 
in the selection of finishes, the natural gardens 
and experimental medicinal herb production utiliz- 
Ing captured rainwater, the open cate in the wide 
historic corridors, and the ease with which acces- 
sibility requirements were integrated has been 
beneficial to all — the tenants, the individual his- 
tori¢ building, the Presidio, and the larger environ- 
ment. It is a model that can and should be consid- 
cred when historic buildings are being 
rehabilitated. 


Sharon ©. Park, FAIA, ts the Sentor Historical 
Architect for Heritage Preservation Services of the 
National Park Service. She was recently made a 
Fellow of the American Institute of Architects which 
is the highest professional award of the institute and 
is extended to less than 3% of its membership. She ts 
nationally recognized for her outstanding technical 
publications which have advanced the standards of 
the profession. 

The author would like to thank Rob Wallace, 
architect, National Park Service, and Marsha 
Maytum, AIA, partner in the firm of Tanner Leddy 
Maytum Stacy Architects for their assistance in 
putting this article together. 
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Kyle Joly, Tony Donald, and Douglas Comer 


Cultural Resource Applications for a GIS 
Stone Conservation at 


Jefferson and Lincoln Memorials 








The ArcView 
screen display in 
response to a 
query asking the 
location of discol- 
ored stones. 


eographical information systems 

are rapidly becoming essential 

tools for land management. They 

provide a way to link landscape 
features to the wide variety of information that 
managers must consider when formulating plans 
for a site, designing site improvement and 
restoration projects, determining maintenance 
projects and protocols, and even interpreting the 
site. At the same time, they can be valuable 
research tools. 

Standing structures offer a sort of geography, 
even though a humanly contrived one. Therefore, 
the capability of a geographical information sys- 
tem (GIS) to link geographical units to the infor- 
mation pertinent to site and resource management 
can be employed in the management of standing 
structures. This was the idea that inspired the use 
of a GIS software, ArcView, to link computer aided 
design (CAD) drawings of the Jefferson and 
Lincoln Memorials with inventories of the stones 
in the memorials. Both the CAD drawings and the 
inventory were in existence; what remained to be 
done was to modify the CAD files and place the 
inventory in an appropriately designed computer- 
ized database, and then to link the two in a GIS 
project. This work was carried out at the NPS 
Denver Service Center, Resource Planning Group, 
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Applied Archeology Center (DSC-RPG-AAC), in 
Silver Spring, Maryland, with the assistance of 
USACOMOS summer interns Katja Marasovic 
(Croatia) and Rastislav Gromnica (Slovakia), 
under the supervision of AAC office manager 
Douglas Comer. Project guidance was provided by 
Tony Donald, the Denver Service Center (DSC) 
project architect for the restoration of the Jefferson 
and Lincoln Memorials, and GIS consultation ser- 
vices by Kyle Joly. 

Both the CAD drawings and the stone sur- 
veys that eventually comprised the two halves of 
the ArcView project had been produced in 
response to deterioration of the marble and lime- 
stone from which the Jefferson and Lincoln 
Memorials had been constructed. Following the 
unexpected failure of a column volute at the 
Jefferson Memorial in May 1990, an extensive 
stone survey of the Jefferson and Lincoln 
Memorials was initiated by National Capitol 
Parks-Central, the National Capital Region and 
the Denver Service Center. In conjunction with 
this undertaking, the Historic American Buildings 
Survey (HABS) produced highly detailed CAD 
drawings of the memorials using photogrammetric 
software called PhotoCAD. Both projects provided 
excellent and previously unavailable baseline data 
that has been used extensively during the plan- 
ning, design, and construction process and will be 
invaluable for future work at both of these sites. 
Accessing the database (in its original form) and 
relating it to the CAD drawings, however, proved 
to be so cumbersome as to be impractical. 
Integration of these two products (the stone survey 
and CAD drawings) into a GIS has had a synergis- 
tic effect. Not only are both products more user 
friendly, but both are more powerful analytically. 
The project team is now able to interpret a large 
amount of data in a visual format that is easier to 
comprehend and interpret. It will also provide a 
superior communications tool for the team when it 
comes time to interpret the issues at hand with 
park management. 

The stone survey, begun in September of 
1991 by a local architectural/engineering contrac- 
tor hired by DSC, examined the integrity and 
appearance of the marble and limestone that com- 
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prise the memorials. Stone types considered, a pri- 
ori, at greatest risk were 100% surveyed “by 
hand,” while a proportion of the rest (often 10%) 
were investigated. The survey was comprised of 
six primary components: existing conditions, dam- 
age (cracking), discoloration, displacement, color, 
and mineral inclusions. The separate components 
were fused into one dBASE database using Excel. 

While the CAD drawings have remarkable 
detail of the intricately carved stones, they are 
saved as vector lines in the AutoCAD program in 
which they were produced, not as the discreet 
planes of stone—the geographical areas—that 
were the subject of the stone survey. That is, the 
lines that compose the drawings represent only the 
outline of the stone rather the region that is 
exposed face of the stone. Another difficulty pre- 
sented by the CAD drawings stemmed from the 
detail they had captured; because of this, file sizes 
were extremely large. The drawings were simpli- 
fied by removing detailed and redundant CAD lay- 
ers, thus leaving only complete, detail-void stone 
faces, which significantly reduced file size. These 
polylines (outlines) were converted into regions 
via ArcCAD’s “Clean” command. This converted 
file was exported to ArcView and turned into a 
shapefile for editing purposes. 

The last important step in the integration 
process was to develop a unique identifier for each 
stone that was exactly the same in both the shape- 
file and the stone survey database. The identifier 
was based on the original stone setting numbers 
for the memorials. Included in the identifier were 
a combination of stone type (i.e., cornice, stylo- 
bate, architrave, etc.), course, setting, elevation 
(i.e., east, west, north, south), and survey quad- 
rant. The stones in the shapefile were tagged with 
the identifier using ArcView. Columns in the data- 
base, containing the information embodied in the 
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identifier, were merged using Word to add the 
identifier to the database. Once both products had 
matching identifiers, the two were fully integrated 
using ArcView's “Join” capability. 

The use of ArcView has several advantages. 
It is, first of all, the National Park Service stan- 
dard. Moreover, it is simple enough that most peo- 
ple with basic Windows skills can operate it, at 
least superficially. However, it is powerful enough 
that it can be used in structural analyses of the 
memorials. A cookbook style protocol was devel- 
oped so that personnel unfamiliar with ArcView 
could query the database. One can easily run a 
query to identify stones that have particular attrib- 
utes, such as discoloration. The stones with this 
attribute are highlighted on the shapefile (on 
screen image) and in the database, thus rendering 
them easy to find on the real world memorials. 
The protocol, then, provides a vehicle for develop- 
ing a systematic maintenance routine schedule. 
More advanced queries and analys.s have the 
potential for identifying stones at risk and devel- 
oping correlations between stone attributes and 
structural integrity. In addition to this, as men- 
tioned above, these data provide excellent base- 
line data. Researchers in the future working on 
stone conservation will be able to use this data to 
determine what damage is ongoing, cyclical, 
and/or static. 

GIS, long used by natural resource person- 
nel, is a powerful, effective, and, especially over 
the long run, efficient conservation tool. Both as a 
monitoring and analytical tool, the cultural 
resource community can benefit from the use of a 
GIS. Other uses to which a GIS is being used at 
the DSC-RPG Applied Archeology Center for cul- 
tural resource management purposes are numer- 
ous and varied. They include identifying and map- 
ping historical and archeological features such as 
trails and structures, annotating site features, 
mapping artifact distributions, and attaching infor- 
mation to components of an ancient water man- 
agement system at the World Heritage archeologi- 
cal site of Petra, in Jordan. The latter application 
builds upon research by the Petra National Trust 
in Jordan, which has identified numerous compo- 
nents of the complex water system. 





Kyle Joly is a GIS consultant working for the 
National Park Service on the Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Washington memorials. 


Tony Donald is the project architect for the Jefferson 
and Lincoln Memorial Conservation Project. 


Douglas Comer is office manager of the Denver 
Service Center, Resource Planning Group, Applied 
Archeology Center. 
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resources Bleakley, Geoff, “Murder on the Koyukuk: The Hunt for the Blueberry Kid,” 
Alaska History 11 (Spring 1996). 
DIRECTOR Cook, Linda, and Denise Chaffee, Alaska gold rush NHL brochure, in 
Robert Stanton progress. , 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR Houston, Bonnie, cultural landscape inventory for Alaska NPS units, in 
Katherine H. Stevenson progress. 
EDITOR Hovis, Logan, and Jeremy Mouat, “Miners, Engineers and the Transformation 
Ronald M. Greenberg of Work in the Western Mining Industry, 1880-1930,” Technology and Culture 


37, no. 3 (July 1996). 

Norris, Frank, “The Gold Rush and Alaska Tourism,” paper at Alaska-Yukon 
Gold Rush Centennial International Symposium on Mining, 1997. 

Norris, Frank, “A Lone Voice in the Wilderness: The National Park Service in 
Alaska, 1917-1969,” Environmental History 1, no. 4 (October 1996). 


Norris, Frank, “North to Alaska: A Forty-Year Saga of Gold Exploration,” 
paper at Cold Regions Forum and Gold Fever in the North exhibit opening at 
Anchorage Museum of History and Art, 1997. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT Norris, Frank, ed., Gold Rush Centennial interpretive pamphlet, 1997. 





OF THE INTERIOR Norris, Frank, ed., Preserving and Interpreting Cultural Heritage, Alaska 
National Park Service Historical Society 1996 Annual Conference Proceedings, 1997. 
Cultural Resources 


Aleutian World War II National Historic Area 
Cook, Linda, and Frank Broderick, interpretive folder, 1997. 
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Aniakchak National Monument/National 
Preserve 


Norris, Frank, and Bonnie Houston, 
Aniakchak Bay Landscape District National 
Register nomination, 1997. 


Denali National Park/National Preserve 

Kain, Ann, historic resource study, vol. 2, in 
progress. 

Kain, Ann, McKinley Park Station National 
Register nomination, in progress. 

Motsko, Phyllis, Gold Rush Centennial inter- 
pretive brochure, 1997. 


Gates of the Arctic National 
Park/National Preserve 


Martin, Cyd, Gold Rush Centennial interpre- 
tive brochure, 1997. 


Kenai Fjords National Park 


Norris, Frank, and Linda Cook, historic 
resource study, in progress. 


Klondike Gold Rush National Historical 
Park 


Bamberg, Angelique, et al, McCabe Building 


HABS history, condition assessment, and draw- 


ings, in progress. 


Kobuk Valley National Park 


Leeper, Karlene, Gold Rush Centennial inter- 
pretive brochure, 1997. 


Lake Clark National Park/National 
Preserve 


Branson, John, Gold Rush Centennial inter- 
pretive brochure, 1997. 


Branson, John, “Lake Clark-Iliamna Alaska 


1921: The Travel Diary of Colonel A. J. Mcnab,” 


paper at Alaska Historical Society conference, 
1996. 


Branson, John, ed., anthology textbook on 
Native cultures and regional history, in 
progress. 


Wrangell-St. Elias National 
Park/National Preserve 


Bleakley, Geoff, Gold Rush Centennial inter- 
pretive brochures for Chisana and Valdez Trail, 
1997. 


Bleakley, Geoff, The History of the Chisana 
Mining District, Alaska, 1890-1990, 1990. 

Bleakley, Geoff, Mining in Wrangell-St. Elias 
National Park and Preserve National Register 
nomination, in progress. 

Kain, Ann, Kennicott Kids oral history pro- 
ject, in progress. 


INTERMOUNTAIN REGION 


Big Bend National Park 


Jameson, John R., The Story of Big Bend 
Netional Park. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1996. 

Welsh, Michael E., administrative history, in 
progress. 


Canyon de Chelly National Monument 
Travis, Tara, historic resource study, in 
progress. 


Capitol Reef National Park 


McKoy, Kathleen, Fruita Rural Historic 
District National Register nomination, 1997. 


McKoy, Kathleen, “Fruita’s Rural Landscape: 
Scenery with a View on the Past,” Utah 
Preservation, forthcoming 1997. 


Sucec, Rosemary, ethnohistorical research 
with related tribes, in progress. 


Carlsbad Caverns National Park 


Rothman, Hal K., historic resource study, in 
progress. 


Chamizal National Memorial 


Gomez, Arthur R., administrative history, in 
progress. 


Chiricahua National Monument 


Gart, Jason, Civilian Conservation Corps his- 
tory, in progress. 


Fort Laramie National Historic Site 


DeGraff, Joan, and Karen Vaage, cultural 
landscape inventory, in progress. 


Glacier National Park 


Dilsaver, Lary M., “Superimposed Boundaries 
and National Park Management: The Case of 
Glacier National Park,” paper at Great 
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Plains—Rock , Mountain Division of Association 
of American Geographers meeting, 1997. 

Dilsaver, Lary M., and William Wyckoff, 
“Agency Culture, Cumulative Causation, and 
Development in Glacier National Park,” Journal 
of Historical Geography, forthcoming 1997. 


Runte, Alfred, administrative history, in 
progress. 
Russell, Matthew A., Glacier National Park: 


Submerged Cultural Resources Assessment, 
1997. 


Wyckoff, William, and Lary M. Dilsaver, 
“Promotional Imagery of Glacier National 


Park,” Journal of Geographical Review, forth- 
coming 1997. 


Glen Canyon National Recreation Area 


Historical Research Associates, Cultural 
Landscape Inventory and National Register 
amendment for Lee’s Ferry/Lonely Dell Ranch 
Historic District, 1997. 


Grand Canyon National Park 


Anderson, Michael, administrative history, in 
progress. 

Chappell, Gordon S., Grand Canyon Depot, 
tracks, and yard structures historic structures 
report, in draft. 


Grant-Kohrs Ranch National Historic Site 


McChristian, Douglas, administrative history, 
in progress. 


Montezuma Castle National Monument 


Protas, Joshua, administrative history, in 
progress. 


Palo Alto Battlefield National Historic Site 


Haecker, Charles M., “Brazito Battlefield: 
Once Lost, Now Found,” New Mexico Historical 
Review, July 1997. 


Haecker, Charles M., On the Prairie of Palo 
Alto: Historical Archeology of the US-Mexican 
War Battlefield. College Station: Texas A&M 
University Press, 1997. 


Mahr Yanez, Aaron, historic resource study, in 
progress. 

Mangum, Neil C., “The Battle of Brazito: 
Reappraising a Lost and Forgotten Episode in 
the Mexican-American War,” New Mexico 
Historical Review, July 1997. 
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Pecos National Historical Park 


Young, Andrew, ranching and trading history, 
in draft. 


Petroglyph National Monument 
Welsh, Michael E., historic resource study, in 
progress. 


Pipe Spring National Monument 

McKoy, Kathleen, administrative history, in 
progress. 

McKoy, Kathleen, and Dave Ruppert, oral his- 
tory project, in progress. 


Tonto National Monument 
Carricker, Robert, grazing history, in progress. 


Tumacacori National Historical Park 


Sheridan, Tom, historic resource study, in 
progress. 


Tuzigoot National Monument 


Protas, Joshua, administrative history, in 
progress. 


Yellowstone National Park 


Bradford, James E., Yellowstone Lake: A Multi- 
Resource Investigation and Submerged Cultural 
Resource Assessment, 1997. 


Culpin, Mary Shivers, concessions historic 
resource study, in progress. 


Schullery, Paul, Searching for Yellowstone: 
Ecology and Wonder in the Last Wilderness. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1997. 


MIDWEST REGION 


Agate Fossil Beds National Monument 


Cockrell, Ron, paper on Agate Springs Ranch 
for doctoral studies in history, University of 
Nevada, Las Vegas. 


Harlow, William H., and Charles Trupia, Bone 
Cabin, Harold C. Cook Homestead, historic 
structure report, in progress. 


Hughes, David T., Native American occupa- 
tion, in progress. 


Myers, Thomas P., adaptations of the Sioux 
and catalog of the Cook Collection, in progress. 
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Apostle Islands National Lakeshore 

Peterson, Sheree, Camp Stella special history 
study and National Register revisions, in 
progress. 

Porter, Robert, and Dave Snyder, interim cul- 
tural landscape management report for 13 sites, 
in progress. 

Quinn Evans Architects, Raspberry 
Lightstation historic structure report, in 
progress. 

Williams, Judith B., Long Island lighthouses 
and fish camps special history study, in 
progress. 


Arkansas Post National Memorial 


Arkansas Archeological Survey, cultural 
resource base map, in progress. 


Badlands National Park 


Western Historical Research, historic roads 
National Register nomination, in progress. 


Brown v. Board of Education National 
Historic Site 


Franklin Weekley, Rachel, historic resource 
study, in progress. 


Quinn Evans Architects, Monroe School his- 
toric structure report, in progress. 


Cuyahoga Valley National Recreation 
Area 


Jeckering, Gina, Camp Manatoc, Concord 
Lodge, and Adirondacks Historic District 
National Register nomination, 1997. 


Jeckering, Gina, Karl H. Butler Memorial 
National Register nomination, 1997. 


Winstel, Jeff, Botzum/Conrad Farm National 
Register nomination, 1996. 


Winstel, Jeff, Boy Scouts of America Camp 
Manatoc Historic District National Register 
nomination, 1997. 


Winstel, Jeff, Camp Manatoc Dining Hall and 
Legion Lodge National Register nominations, 
1997. 


Winstel, Jeff, cultural landscape report, in 
progress. 

Winstel, Jeff, Everett Historic Landscape 
Study, 1996. 


Winstel, Jeff, Forester Lodge and Kit 
Carsorv/Dan Boone Cabins Historic District 
National Register nomination, 1997. 


Winstel, Jeff, “Historic House for Sale: 
Cuyahoga Valley's Sellback Program,” CRM 20, 
no. 7 (1997). 

Winstel, Jeff, “Petroliana and the Cultural 
Landscape: Preserving a Gas Station ina 
Historic Canal Town,” CRM 19, no. 9 (1996). 


Winstel, Jeff, Stebbins/Hraback Farm National 
Register nomination, 1997. 


Winstel, Jeff, Virginia Kendall State Park 
Historic District National Register nomination, 
1997. 


Winstel, jeff, and Kurt Mulhauser, 
Recreation/Conservation Resources of 
Cuyahoga Valley National Register nomination, 
1997. 


Dayton Aviation Heritage National 
Historical Park 


Brennan, Joey, and Keith Williams, “Hey, | 
Wonder What the Neighborhood in Dayton, 
Ohio, Where the Wright Brothers Lived Was 
Like in 1900?” 1997. 


Colburn, Don, Wright Brothers Memorial 
National Register nomination, in progress. 

Deines, Ann, historic resource study, in 
progress. 

Deines, Ann, oral history project, in progress. 

Foulds, H. Eliot, and Joseph H. Crystal, 
Wright Brothers Hill Memorial Plaza cultural 
landscape treatment plan, in progress. 

Quinn Evans Architects, Hoover Block his- 
toric structure report, in progress. 

Quinn Evans Architects, Wright Cycle 
Company building historic structure report, in 
progress. 

Stang, Cathy, “Paul Laurence Dunbar's 
Neighborhood in 1900,” 1997. 


Thomas, Tom, suitability-feasibility study of 
Wright Dunbar Historic District and Wright 
Aircraft Factory in general management plan, in 
draft. 


Vaage, Karen, and Tom Thomas, Wright 
Brothers Memorial cultural landscape report, in 
progress. 

Whitford, Dale, and Wilkinson Wright, “Do 


You Know The Difference?” Carillon Historical 
Park, 1997. 


Wright Research Group, Wilbur and Orville 
Wright: Handbook of Facts, ed. Ann Deines 
and Wilkinson Wright, in progress. 


Effigy Mounds National Monument 
Camera One, park video, in progress. 
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Staeck, John, Red House Landing analysis, in 
progress. 


Fort Larned National Historic Site 


Quinn Evans Architects, Officer’s Row historic 
structure report, in progress. 


Quinn Evans Architects/Land and Community 
Associates, cultural landscape report, in 


progress. 


Fort Scott National Historic Site 


Duncan, Russell, James Montgomery biogra- 
phy, in progress. 

Mann, Howard, 10th Kansas Infantry regi- 
mental history, in progress. 


Schofield, Arnold W., administrative history, 
in progress. 

Williams, Sherda, cultural landscape report, 
in progress. 


Fort Smith National Historic Site 


Galonska, Juliet L., “African American Deputy 
Mars! als in the Western District of Arkansas,” 
CRM 20, no. 2 (1997). 


Galonska, Juliet L., “Beyond the Men in 
White Hats: Women in the U.S. Court for the 
Western District of Arkansas, 1872-1896,” 
paper at Arkansas Women’s History Institute 
State Conference, 1996. 


Galonska, Juliet L., “Reforming “Hell on the 
Border’: Changes in the U.S. Jail for the 
Western District of Arkansas, 1872-1896,” 
Occasional Papers, History Department, 
Arkansas Tech University, 1997. 


The following presentations were made at a 
park-sponsored history conference, “The Legacy 
of Judge Isaac C. Parker and the Federal Court 
for the Western District of Arkansas,” 
November 14-17, 1996: 


Brady, Paul L., “Judge Parker’s Legacy: A 
Personal Perspective.” 


Burton, Arthur T., “The Tribal Police in Indian 
Territory.” 


Calhoun, Frederick C., “The U.S. Marshals for 
the Western District of Arkansas.” 


Hacker, Margaret, “The Criminal Cases From 
Fort Smith, 1865-1900.” 


McCullough, Sarah, “Disspelling the Myth of 
Judge Isaac C. Parker.” 


Ross, Frances M., “Three Marshals and a 
Judge: Business, Politics, and the United States 
Court for the Western District of Arkansas, 
1871-1874.” 
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Stolberg, Mary M., “Judge Isaac C. Parker's 
Relevance for Today's Fight Against Crime.” 

Williams, Nudie E., “The Balanced Scales of 
Justice: Judge Isaac C. Parker and the U.S. 
Deputy Marshals on Trial.” 


Fort Union Trading Post National Historic 
Site 


Matzko, John, administrative history, in 
progress. 


George Rogers Clark National Historical 
Park 


Jones, Christina Petlichkoff, cultural land- 
scape report, M.A. thesis, Ball State University, 
1995. 


Nolan, Pamela, George Rogers Clark Virginia 
Papers (indexing), in progress. 


George Washington Carver National 
Monument 


University of Arkansas Department of 
Anthropology and Center for Arkansas and 
Regional Studies, African-American culture in 
Southwest Missouri, in progress. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
—~ of Landscape Architecture, inte- 
grated landscape plan, in progress. 


Grand Portage National Monument 


Birk, Doug, Selkirk or Hudson's Bay Trail from 
Grand Portage to Fort William, in progress. 


Cochrane, Tim, historic Native American use 
of Grand Portage and Isle Royale, in progress. 


Woolworth, Alan, “The French Presence at 
Grand Portage, Phase I,” 1997. 


Woolworth Alan, French presence, Phase II, 
in progress. 


Harry S Truman National Historic Site 


Dawson, Betty, Truman Farm newspaper pro- 
ject, 1995-1996, in progress. 


Drews, Keith, et al., video script for “To the 
Best of My Ability,” partnership project on 
behalt of Parks as Classrooms and public TV 
station KCPT, 1997. 


Harmon, Randy, Truman Farm wayside 
exhibit, 1997. 


Harmon, Randy, et al., “To the Best of My 
Ability” teachers’ curriculum guide for video 
project, 1997. 
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Johnston, Kelly, 1880 census database cre- 
ation and data evaluation for Truman Farm, in 
progress. 

Mann, Michael, Becky Railey, and David 
Schafer, Home to a People's President: Harry S 
Truman National Historic Site, 1997. 


Richmond, Phil, Independence (Mo.) Examiner 
newspaper project, in progress. 

Schafer, David, oral history interview with 
Karen Tinnin, 1997. 


Stone, Scott, and Jon E. Taylor, Truman Farm 
exhibit, 1997. 


Stone, Scott, oral history interview with 
Elizabeth Hunt, 1997. 


Taylor, Jon E., “Horace Albright,” “Thomas 
Blaisdell,” and “Michael V. DiSalle,” Scribner 
Encyclopedia of American Lives, forthcoming 
1998. 


Taylor, Jon E., oral history interviews with 
Leola Estes, Harry A. and Gilbert Truman, and 
George Foglesong, 1997. 


Taylor, Jon E., “Preserving a President’s 
Community,” CRM 20, no. 9 (1997). 


Taylor, Jon E., “Recreating the Sense of Place 
at the Truman Farm,” paper at National 
Council on Public History annual meeting, 
1997. 


Taylor, Jon E., Truman Farm historic resource 
study, in progress. 


Wade, Jeff, oral history interview with Jenny 
Hayes, 1997. 


Homestead National Monument of 
America 


Houck, Rose, park handbook, in progress. 
Quinn Evans Architects, cultural landscape 
report, in progress. 


Taylor, Kent, and Gary Armstrong, 
“Agricultural Implements and Technology from 
1863-1930,” for video production. 


Hopewell Culture National Historical Park 

Cockrell, Ron, administrative history, in 
progress. 

Deines, Ann, Cryder Farmstead, Ohio Historic 
Inventory evaluation, 1997. 


Deines, Ann, Spruce H:'! historic resource 
evaluation, in progress. 


Ruby, Bret J., Spruce Hill and the search for 
Vikings in Ohio, in progress. 


Hot Springs National Park 


Benetto, Anthony V., and Larry E. Millikan, 
“World Survey of Mineral Water and Spas: 
Mineral Water and Spas in the United States,” 
Clinics in Dermatology 14: 583-60'', 1996. 

Greene, Ann L., “The Arlington Hotel: An 
Arkansas Institution, 1875-1945,” The Record 
1996 (Garland County Historical Society). 


Shugart, Sharon, Compilation of Statutes and 
Other Material Pertaining to Water Rates at 
Hot Springs National Park, 1996. 


Shugart, Sharon, The Hot Springs of Arkansas 
Through the Years, 1803-1996, 1996. 


Shugart, Sharon, The House on the Hill: The 
Medical Director’s Residence, 1996. 


Shugart, Sharon, “The Legend of Quapaw 
Cave” Reexamined, 1997. 


Young, Durand, article on park history for The 
World and I, in progress. 


Illinois and Michigan Canal National 
Heritage Corridor 


National Historic Landmark boundary survey, 
in progress. 


Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore 

Slupski, Janice, dunes artists and associated 
properties, in progress. 

Slupski, Janice, The Dunes Highway: 


Historical Study of a Transportation Corridor, 
1997. 


Slupski, Janice, Inland Manor and suburban- 
ization of the dunes, in progress. 


Slupski, Janice, National Register determina- 
tion of eligibility for Tract 71-152, Beverly 
Shores, 1997. 


Slupski, Janice, recreational and residential 
development in the Indiana Dunes, in progress. 


Isle Royale National Park 


Cochrane, Tim, cultural affiliation study, in 
progress. 


Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 


Bellavia, Regina, et al., cultural landscape 
report, 1997. 


Bleam, Gregg, Eero Saarinen’s and Dan 
Kiley’s collaborative design for Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial, in progress. 
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Keweenaw National Historical Park 


Yarbrough, Edward, historic resource study, in 
progress. 

Yarbrough, Edward, oral history project, in 
progress. 

Yarbrough, Edward, 13-stop wayside exhibit 
for Calumet Unit, 1997. 


Lincoln Boyhood National Memorial 

McEnaney, Marla, cultural landscape report, 
in progress. 

Pfieffer, Larry, Historical Overview of the 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln Cemetery, 1997. 


Quinn Evans Architects, visitor center historic 
structure report, in progress. 


Lincoln Home National Historic Site 


Krupka, Francis O., Bernard Stuve House 
(HS-05) historic structure report, in progress. 


Krupka, Francis O., Jesse K. Dubois House 


(HS-15) and Aitken Barn (HS-16) historic struc- 


tures report, in progress. 


Krupka, Francis O., Lincoln Home (HS-01) 
historic structure report, in progress. 


Landscapes, Inc., Lincoln Home Cultural 
Landscape Report, Part 1, 1997. 


Suits, Linda Norbut, ed., Abraham Lincoln 
and a New Birth of Freedom: Papers from the 
Tenth Annual Lincoln Colloquium, forthcoming. 


Suits, Linda Norbut, Susan M. Haake, and 
Timothy P. Townsend, Charles Arnold House 
exhibit plan, in progress. 


Suits, Linda Norbut, and Timothy P. 
Townsend, eds., War, Politics, and the Lincoln 
Administration: Papers from the Eleventh 
Annual Lincoln Colloquium, forthcoming. 


Midwest Archeological Center 


Thiessen, Thomas D., administrative history, 
in progress. 


Ozark National Scenic Riverways 


Kroke, Jeff, et al., Big Spring State Park con- 
text and landscape study, in progress. 


Stevens, Donald L., Jr., administrative history, 
in progress 

Stevens, Donald L., |r., “The Establishment of 
America’s First National River: From Homeland 


to Ozark National Scenic Riverways,” draft 
1997. 
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Pea Ridge National Military Park 
Huggard, Chris, administrative history, in 
progress. 


Pictured Rocks National Lakeshore 

Doll, Bill, survey and management strategies 
for U.S. Coast Guard 36-foot lifesaving boat 
and Sand Point maritime exhibit artifacts, in 
progress. 

Goerler, Raimund, Survey of Lakeshore 
Archival Resources, 1997. 


Quinn Evans Architects, Au Sable Lighthouse 
Complex historic structures report, in progress. 
Quinn Evans Architects/Land and Community 


Associates, Au Sable Light Station cultural 
landscape report, in progress. 


Pipestone National Monument 


Stevens, Donald L., Ir., historic resource 
study, in progress. 


Saint Croix National Scenic Riverway 


Franklin Weekley, Rachel, historic resource 
study, in progress. 


Scotts Bluff National Monument 


Knudsen, Dean, Mormon Tiail article for 
NebraskaLand, pending. 


Knudsen, Dean, Mormon Trail brochure, 
1997. 


Knudsen, Dean, William Henry Jackson 
Collection, book awaiting publication. 


Knudsen, Dean, William Henry Jackson 
Collection Guide, awaiting publication. 


Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore 


MacDonald, Eric, Arnold R. Alanen, and 
William H. Tishler, North Manitou Island cul- 
tural resource inventory and assessment, in 


progress. 
McEnaney, Marla J., Port Oneida Rural 


Historic District National Register nomination, 
1997. 


Quinn Evans Architects/Land and Community 
Associates, South Manitou Island Lighthouse 
Complex historic structure report and cultural 
landscape report, in progress. 

Williams, Brenda O., Arnold R. Alanen, and 
William H. Tischler, Coming Through With Rye: 


An Historic Agricultural Landscape Study for 
South Manitou Island, 1996. 


SS 








Theodore Roosevelt National Park 


Park staff and area media, photo and files 
research for 50th anniversary exhibits and arti- 
cles on park history, in progress. 


Western Historical Research, Midwest 
Regional Office, and Theodore Roosevelt 
National Park, historic roads National Register 
nomination, in progress. 


Ulysses S. Grant National Historic Site 


Conard, Lisa, Grant’s presidential elections, 
1996. 

Moeller, Ed, Grant/Dent genealogical study, in 
progress. 

Moeller, Ed, 19th-century Grant/Dent family 
land ownership, in progress. 


O’Bright, Alan, White Haven historic structure 
report, 1996. 


Ohlmeyer, Chris, Julia Dent Grant site bul- 
letin, in progress. 

Quinn Evans Architects, Grant Barn exhibits, 
in progress. 

Sanfillippo, Pam, Slavery at White Haven, 
1996. 


Vostral, Sharra, Julia Dent Grant and the 
Moveable Homefront, 1997. 


Voyageurs National Park 


Birk, Douglas A., and John P. McCarthy, defi- 
nition and evaluation of commercial pine-log 
procurement properties in Minnesota, in draft. 


Harlow, William, and Mary Graves, Rainy 
Lake City Saloon historic structure report, in 
draft. 


Hurley, John, Ingersoll National Register nom- 
ination, in progress. 

Nunnally, Patrick, Rainy Lake City cultural 
landscape inventory, in progress. 


Quinn Evans Architects, Meadwood Lodge 
historic structure report, in progress. 


Sanford, Dena, tourism and recreation in 
Northern Lakes Region, 1890-1945, in progress. 


Witzig, Fred, administrative history, in 
progress. 
Witzig, Fred, legislative history, in draft. 


Wyatt, Barbara, context statement and evalu- 
ation criteria for Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber 
Company landscape resources, in progress. 


Wilson's Creek National Battlefield 


Humphrey, Lorraine A., “Hiram Bledsoe’s 
Hard-fighting Missouri Battery Stood By Its 
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Guns from Wilson's Creek to Nashville,” 
America’s Civil War, July 1997. 


Lindberg, Kip A., “Last Stand in the Trans- 
Mississippi: General Sterling Price’s Defeat at 
the Battle of Mine Creek,” paper at Mid- 
America Conference on History, 1997. 


Patrick, Jeffrey L., “A Fighting Sailor on the 
Western Rivers: The Civil War Letters of 
*Gunboat,’” Journal of Mississippi History, Fall 
1996. 


Patrick, Jeffrey L., “Remembering the Missouri 
Campaign of 1861: The Memoirs of Lieutenant 
W. P. Barlow, Guibor’s Battery, Missouri State 
Guard,” Civil War Regiments, Fall 1997. 


Patrick, Jeffrey L., ““We Have Surely Done a 
Big Work’: The Diary of a Hoosier Soldier from 
Sherman's March to the Sea,” Indiana 
Magazine of History, forthcoming. 


Piston, William Garrett, and Richard W. 
Hatcher III, Wilson’s Creek, forthcoming book. 


Piston, William Garrett, and Richard W. 
Hatcher III, “Wilson’s Creek,” Blue and Gray 
Magazine, October 1996. 

Slaughter, Connie P., administrative history, in 
progress. 

Slaughter, Connie P., et al., Thousand Mile 
Front: Civil War in the Lower Mississippi Valley, 
brochure, 1997. 

Thurston, Christy, A Socio-Military History of 
the Callaway and Jackson Guards, M.A. thesis, 


Southwest Missouri State University, and paper 
for Mid-America Conference on History, 1997. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 


George Washington Memorial Parkway 


Mackintosh, Barry, “A Partially Fulfilled 
Dream: The George Washington Memorial 
Parkway in Maryland,” Maryland Historical 
Magazine 91, no. 4 (Winter 1996). 


Manassas National Battlefield Park 


Joseph, Maureen, Cultural Landscape 
Inventory, Northeast Quadrant, 1996. 


Joseph, Maureen, Cultural Landscape 
Inventory, Northwest Quadrant, 1996. 


Parsons, Mia, Cultural Landscape Inventory, 
Southern Portion, 1996. 


Zenzen, Joan M., Battling for Manassas: The 
Fifty- Year Preservation Struggle at Manassas 
National Battlefield Park. University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1997. 
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White House 


O’Brien, Williain P., President's Park adminis- 
trative history, in draft. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
(GENERAL) 


Batiste-Bentham, Stephanie L., et al., “Forging 
Partnerships, Creating Contexts,” CRM 20, no. 
2 (1997). [Arlington ltouse, The Robert E. Lee 
Memorial; Booker T. ‘Washington NM; George 
Washington Birthplace NM; Hampton NHS] 


Carr, Ethan, Wilderness by Design: Landscape 
Architecture and the National Park Service. 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, forth- 
coming 1998. 


Chappell, Gordon S., Brass Spikes and 
Horsetail Plumes: A History of U.S. Army Dress 
Helmets, 1872-1904. Gettysburg: Thomas 
Publications, 1997. 


Dilsaver, Lary M., “The Campaign for 
National Seashores,” paper at Association of 
American Geographers Annual Meeting, 1997. 


Dilsaver, Lary M., national seashores and 
lakeshores comparative study, in progress. 


Horton, James O., and Lois E. Horton, In 
Hope of Liberty: Culture, Community, and 
Protest Among Northern Free Blacks, 
1700-1860. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1997. 


Kaiser, Harvey H., Landmarks in the 
Landscape: Historic Architecture in the National 
Parks of the West. San Francisco: Chronicle 
Books, 1997. 


McClelland, Linda J., Building the National 
Parks: Historic Landscape Design and 
Construction. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1997. 


Mitchell, Nora J., “Protecting Landscapes: 
Contributions from Landscape Preservation to 
Management of Parks and Reserves,” George 
Wright Society 1997 Conference Proceedings, 
1997. 


Mitchell, Nora J., and Katharine T. Lacy, 
“Cultural Landscapes: Reading Stories Written 
on the Land,” History News 52, no. 3 (Summer 
1997). 

Newberry Library, Labor National Historic 
Landmark Theme Study, in progress. 


Pitts, M. Carolyn, Architecture National 
Historic Landmark Theme Study, in progress. 


Public Works Historical Society, Large Federal 
Dams National Historic Landmark Theme 
Study, in progress. 
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Sellars, Richard W., cultural resource manage- 
ment in the NPS, in progress. 


Sellars, Richard W., Preserving Nature in the 
National Parks: A History. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1997. 


NORTHEAST REGION 


General 


Bolger, William, Merion Meeting House 
[Merion, PA] National Historic Landmark nomi- 
nation, in draft. 


Dale, Frank, Delaware Diary: Episodes in the 
Life of a River. New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers 
University Press, 1996. 


Gordon, Robert b., American Iron 1607— 
1900. Johns Hopkins Studies in the History of 
Technology series; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1996. 


Grumet, Robert S., ed., Assault on Iroquoia: 
Papers of the 1779 Military Campaign Against 
the Six Nations. Amherst: University of 
Massachusetts Press, forthcoming. 


Milley, Kathleen Catalano, “Homosote: The 
‘Greatest Advance in 300 Years of Building 
Construction,’” APT Bulletin 28, no. 2-3 (1997). 


Acadia National Park 


Coffin, Margaret, cultural landscape report for 
historic hiking trails, in progress. 

Coffin, Margaret, Historic Hiking Trail System, 
Acadia National Park, Phase II: Database 
Structure and Duplication of Historic 
Documents, 1997. 


Dwelley, Hugh, history of Islesford, in 
progress. 

Foulds, H. Eliot, Cultural Landscape Report 
for Blackwoods and Seawall Campgrounds: Site 
History, Existing Conditions, Analysis of 
Integrity and Significance, and Treatment 
Recommendations, Acadia National Park. 
Cultural Landscape Publication no. 11; Boston: 
Olmsted Center for Landscape Preservation, 
1996. 


Liebow, Charles, Bunker family genealogy, in 
progress. 


Adams National Historic Site 


Albee, Peggy A., Adams Carriage House his- 
toric structure report, in draft. 


Albee, Peggy A., et al., United First Parish 
Church, Church of the Presidents, Historic 
Structure Report, 1996. 


2) ' 








Lacy, Katharine, Cultural Landscape Report 
for Adams Old House, Volume 1: illustrated Site 
Chronology. Boston: Olmsted Center for 
Landscape Preservation, 1997. 


Allegheny Portage Railroad National 
Historic Site 


Mueller, Bonita J., and Anthony Crosby, 
Lemon House Historic Structure Report 
Addendum, 1996. 


Pawlowski, Heidi, and Gerald Kuncio, 
Allegheny Portage Railroad National Historic 
Lanamark documentation, in progress. 


Appomattox Court House National 
Historical Park 


The Morris Arboretum, Chesapeake/Allegheny 
SSO, and Appomattox Court House NHP, 
Historic Core Village Vegetation Inventory and 
Management Plan, 1997. 


Wood, Swofford Associates, Architects, Clover 


Hill Tavern and Outbuildings Historic Structure 
Report, 1997. 


Blackstone River Valley National Heritage 
Corridor 


Yocum, Barbara A., Blackstone Engine House 
No. 3: Historic Structure Report, 1995. 


Yocum, Barbara A., Blackstone Federated 
Church: Historic Structure Report, 1996. 


Booker T. Washington National 
Monument 


Colbert, Qefiri, “Peanut Man or Educator: The 
Legacy of Booker T. Washington,” CRM 20, no. 
2 (1997). 


Boston African American National 
Historical Site 


Blatt, Martin, Thomas Brown, and Donald 
Yacovone, eds., Hope and Glory: The 
Centennial of the Monument to Robert Gould 
Shaw and the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts 
Regiment, forthcoming. 


Burke, Kevin, paper on John S. Rock, in 
progress. 

Collison, Gary, Shadrach Minkins: From 
Fugitive Slave to Citizen. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1997. 

Greenidge, Kerri, paper on Charles Sumner, in 
Progress. 


Hinks, Peter, To Awaken My Afflicted 
Brethren: David Walker and the Problem of 
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Antebellum Slave Resistance. University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1997. 

Savage, Kirk, Standing Soldiers, Kneeling 
Slaves: Race, War, and Monument in 
Nineteenth-Century America. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1997. 


Snipe, Aaron, “Amistad, Abolitionism and 
Quest for Slavery’s End,” paper, 1997. 


Stephens, George E., A Voice of Thunder: The 
Civil War Letters of George E. Stephens, ed. by 
Donald Yacovone. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1997. 


Waugh, Joan, Unsentimental Reformer: The 


Life of Josephine Shaw Lowell. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1997. 


Boston National Historical Park 
Bernardo, Celeste, gender segregation at the 
Bostor. Navy Yard, 1941-1945, master’s thesis 

at Northeastern University, in progress. 
Betlock, Lynn, et al., Old South: An 

Architectural History of the Old South Meeting 

House. Boston: Old South Association, 1995. 


Fowler, William M., Samuel Adams: Radical 
Puritan, 1997. 


Martin, Tyrone G., A Most Fortunate Ship: A 
Narrative History of Old Ironsides, rev. ed., 
1997. 


National Park Service, Charlestown Navy 
Yard: Official National Park Handbook, 1997. 


Smith, Barbara Clark, Boston and the 
American Revolution: Official National Park 
Handbook, forthcoming. 


Cape Cod National Seashore 


Albee, Peggy A., and Millan Galland, Nauset 
Light Historic Structure Report, 1996. 


Roberts, J. et al., Atwood-Higgins complex 
evaluation of significance, in progress. 


Yocum, Barbara A., Bog House historic struc- 
ture report, in draft. 


Castle Clinton National Monument 


Lowenthal, Larry, Castle Garden, 1824-1855, 
in draft. 


Colonial National Historical Park/ 
Jamestown National Historic Site 


Carson, Cary, et al., growth and development 
of late 17th-century Jamestown, in progress. 

Carson, Cary, et al., speculator-built row- 
houses in England and the colonies, in 
progress. 
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Depew, Diane K., 1781 Siege of Yorktown par- 


ticipants, in progress. 


Depew, Diane K., Yorktown in the Civil War, 
in progress. 


Eyring, Shaun, and Phyllis M. Ellin, Colonial 
Parkway National Register 
documentatior/National Historic Landmark 
nomination, in progress. 


HABS/HAER documentation, Colonial 
Parkway, in draft. 


LANDSCAPES et al., Colonial Parkway 
Cultural Landscape Report: History, Existing 
Conditions and Site Analysis, 1997. 


McCartney, Martha W., documentary history 
of Jamestown Island, in progress. 


Moore, Del, and Susan Berg, Jamestown bibli- 


ography, in progress. 

Rehm, Karen G., administrative history, in 
progress. 

Sundberg, Jane, Yorktown and Yorktown 


Battlefield National Register documentation, in 
draft. 


Wenger, Mark, Nelson House historic struc- 
ture report, in progress. 


Delaware Water Gap National Recreation 
Area 


Clemensen, A. Berle, Preliminary Historic 
Resource Study, 1996. 


Dodd, John Bruce, AIA, Alonzo DePue House 
historic structure report, in draft. 


Dodd, John Bruce, AIA, Copper Mine Inn his- 
toric structure report, in draft. 


Dodd, John Bruce, AIA, McCarty House his- 
toric structure report, in progress. 

John Milner Associates, Inc., and Land and 
Community Associates, B. B. Van Campen 
House historic structure report, historical data 
section, in progress. 

McVarish, Douglas, and Liz Sergent, Metz Ice 
House National Register nomination, in draft. 

McVarish, Douglas, and Liz Sergent, Nadler 
Solar House National Register nomination, in 
draft. 

McVarish, Douglas, and Liz Sergent, Neldon- 
Hornbeck Farm National Register nomination, 
in draft. 


Edison National Historic Site 
Israel, Paul, Edison biography, in progress. 


Papers presented at Interpreting Edison, 
Thomas A. Edison Sesquicentennial 
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Conference, June 25-27, 1997, Rutgers 
University: 

Adkins, Brian, “Without Cost to the City: The 
Awarding of the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company's Franchise in New York City.” 

Baldwin, Neil, “Edison the Man—A New 
Perspective.” 

Bazerman, Charles, “Reading the Social 
Voices in the Edison Archives.” 

Bix, Amy Sue, “Model for Magic: Edison as 
Enduring Personification in Imaging Progress.” 
Bowers, Brian, “Edison as Viewed Through 

British Eyes.” 

Brewer, Barbara, “Edison Pioneers Are Our 
Ancestors.” 

Cooper, Jill E., “Edison in Transition: 
Marketing the Electric Pen.” 

DeGraaf, Leonard, “Edison in the Mass 


Market: The Commercial Development of the 
Amusement Phonograph.” 


Dragon, Andrea C., “Rubber from Goldenrod: 
Edison's Final Quest.” 


Field, Gregory, “Studying Remarkable Failure 
and Unremarkable Success: Themes From 
Edison's Work in the 20th Century.” 


Fouche, Rayvon, “An African-American in the 
Edison System: The Assimilation of Lewis 
Howard Latimer.” 

Gibson, Jane Mork, “Everything But the 
Kitchen Sink: Edison at the 1884 Philadelphia 
International Electrical Exhibition.” 


Gitelman, Lisa, “Record Labels and the Paper 
Chase from Invention to Product.” 


Hellrigel, Mary Ann, “Selling Electricity: The 
Edison Sales Campaign.” 


Markham, Barbara, and Robert Gabrick, “The 
Edison Company’s Domestic Policy: Products 
For Every Purse and Purpose.” 


Martland, Peter, “Thomas Edison’s British 
Phonograph Business.” 


Mikonnen, Kai, “Between Art and Hubris: 
Edison in Villiers d’Isle-Adam’s L’Eve Future.” 


Mom, Gilbert P. A., “The Miracle Battc -y: 
Edison and the Electric Vehicle, 1895-1 15.” 


Musser, Charles, “Films from the Black 
Maria.” 


Pershey, Edward Jay, “Can I Still Call Him Al? 
A Former Edison Staffer Looks Back on Edison 
History.” 


Punt, Michael, “Thomas Edison and the 
Impossible Archeology of the Cinema.” 








Sicilia, David B., “The Edison Manufacturing 
Enterprises and the Emergence of Modern 
Marketing.” 


Spehr, Paul C., “Edison, Dickson, Ramsaye 
and Hendricks: With Friends Lik» These, Who 
Needs Enemies.” 


Sullivan, Joseph P., “Edison and J. P. Morgan: 
The Battle over Electrical Manufacturing.” 


Tselos, George D, “Start at the Top and Work 
Down: Edison and the Flouroscope.” 


Veronneau, Pierre, “The Presence of Edison 
Films in Quebec up to World War I.” 


Wilson, John F., “Edison’s Impact on Britain: 
Engineering, Business and Popular Perceptions 
of Electricity, 1878-90.” 


Wise, George, “Edison and Alternating 
Current: The Defender's Dilemma.” 


Woods, Marianne Berger, “Reinventing the 
Inventor: Images of Edison over the Years.” 


Yates, Deirdre A. Seton, “Life With a Great 
Man: A Biographical Sketch by Mina Miller 
Edison.” 


Eisenhower National Historic Site 
Hageman, Carol, “Mamie Eisenhower in 


Perspective,” paper at The Eisenhower Seminar: 


Mamie D. Eisenhower, Wife, Mother, First Lady: 
Her Impact and Influence on Her Time, 1996. 


Hageman, Carol, oral history project, in 
progress. 


Reed, Paula S., National Register/National 
Historic Landmark documentation, in progress. 


Talbott, Paige, and Ellen Donald, Eisenhower 
home and outbuildings historic furnishings 
report, in draft. 


Fort McHenry National Monument and 
Historic Shrine 


Altoff, Gerard T., “African-American History at 
War of 1812 Sites,” CRM 20, no. 2 (1997). 


Sheads, Scott S., “Captain George Stiles and 
The First Marine Artillery of the Union, 
1808-1815,” paper, 1997. 


Sheads, Scott S., “Captain Joseph H. 
Nicholson (1760-1817) & The Baltimore 
Fencibles, 1st Regiment, Maryland Volunteer 
Artillery, 1813-1815,” paper, 1997. 


Sheads, Scott S., “The Commanding Officer's 
Quarters, 1814: A Summary of Documented 
Evidence for Historic Furnishings and Exhibit 
of the Life of Lt. Col. George Armistead,” paper, 
1997. 


Sheads, Scott S., “The 1814 Enlisted Men's 
Barracks: A Summary of Documented Evidence 
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for Furnishings & Statistics, The U.S. Corps of 
Artillery, 1813-1815," paper, 1996. 

Sheads, Scott S., “The 1814 Guard House: A 
Summary of Documented Evidence,” paper, 
1996. 

Sheads, Scott S., “The 1814 Powder 
Magazine: A Summary of Documented 
Evidence for Furnishings,” paper, 1996. 


Sheads, Scott S., “Fort Lookout: Lt. George 
Budd, U.S.N., Commanding, 1814,” paper, 
1996. 


Sheads, Scott S., Fort McHenry: A History. 
Baltimore: Nautical & Aviation Publishing Co., 
1996, 


Sheads, Scott S., “The Junior Officer's 
Quarters, 1814: A Summary of Documented 
Evidence for Historic Furnishings and Exhibit,” 
paper, 1997. 


Sheads, Scott S., “Lt. Col. George Armistead: 
A Virginia Officer, 1780-1818,” paper, 1997. 


Sheads, Scott S., and Anna Reese von Lunz, 
“Rodman: The Last of the Seacoast Muzzle 
Loaders, Fort McHenry Collection,” CRM, forth- 
coming. 

Sheads, Scott S., and Anna Reese von Lunz, 
“The Star Spangled Banner Project: A 
Compilation of Documentary Evidence 
Pertaining to the Original Flag and its 
Restoration,” paper, 1997. 


Sheads, Scott S., and Daniel C. Toomey, 
Baltimore During the Civil War. Baltimore: 
Toomey Press, 1997. 


von Lunz, Anna Reese, “Documentation of an 
Historic Site in Baltimore,” paper, 1996. 


von Lunz, Anna Reese, “The Federal 
Government Preservation Concerns and 
Activities as Reflected in Major Aspects at Fort 
McHenry National Monument, 1933-1995,” 
1996. 


von Lunz, Anna Reese, “High Technology in A 
Civil War Era Storage Facility: Fort McHenry 
National Monument,” CRM 18, no. 10 (1995). 


von Lunz, Anna Reese, “An Historic Sketch of 
the Cultural Landscape at Fort McHenry 
Nationa! Monument,” paper, 1996. 


von Lunz, Anna Reese, “Preservation Alters 
our Understanding of the Star Fort at Fort 
McHenry National Monument,” paper, 1996. 


von Lunz, Anna Reese, “A Survey of the 
Historic Buildings in the Star Fort at Fort 
McHenry National Monument,” paper, 1996. 


Whissen, Steven R., National Register docu- 
mentation, pending. 
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Fort Necessity National Battlefield 


Crosby, Anthony, Mount Washington Tavern 
Historic Structure Report, 1997. 


DeGraff, Joan M., Great Meadows cultural 
landscape report, in draft. 


DeLaura, Margaret, and Tom Thomas, 
National Register documentation, in draft. 


Demer, John, Mount Washington Tavern his- 
toric furnishings report, in draft. 


Raitz, Karl, ed., The National Road. The Road 
and American Culture series; Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1996. 


Thomas, Tom, and Margaret DeLaura, 
Historic Resource Study, 1997. 


Fort Stanwix National Historic Site 


Bilharz, Joy, “A Place of Great Sadness: An 
Ethnographic Study of Oriskany Battlefield,” in 
draft. 


Kusch, Michael, et al., battle of Oriskany, in 
progress. 


Frederick Law Olmsted National Historic 
Site 


Allen, David, administrative history, in draft. 


Beveridge, Charles E., Olmsted’s small-scale 
residential design and the Fairsted landscape, 
in progress. 

Griswold, Mac, “Fairsted, A Landscape as 
Olmsted's Looking Glass,” Arnoldia 56, no. 2 
(Spring 1996). 


Zaitzevsky, Cynthia, Fairsted, A Cultural 
Landscape Report for Frederick Law Olmsted 
National Historic Site, Vol. 1: Site History. 
Cultural Landscape Publication no. 12; Boston: 
Olmsted Center for Landscape Preservation and 
the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University, 
forthcoming. 


Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania County 
Battlefields Memorial National Military 
Park 


Batcheler, Penelope Hartshorne (1981), Reed 
L. Engle (1989), and Bonnie J. Halda (1992), 
Ellwood Historic Structure Report, Architectural 
Data Section, 1996. 


Pfanz, Donald C., Richard S. Ewell: A 
Soldier's Life. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, forthcoming 1998. 


Friendship Hill National Historic Site 


Ellin, Phyllis M., National Register/National 
Historic Landmark documentation, in progress. 
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Thomas, Tom, administrative history, in draft. 


Gateway National Recreation Area 


Foulds, Eliot, Fort Hancock historic landscape 
assessment, in draft. 


General Grant National Memorial 


Lowenthal, Larry, 20th-century significance 
evaluation, in draft. 


George Washington Birthplace National 
Monument 


Boyle, Susan C., National Register/National 
Historic Landmark documentation, in draft. 


OCULUS, John Milner Associates, Inc., and 
Farmer Puckett Warner, Architects, Cultural 
Landscape Report, Vol. 1: Site Physical History 
& Existing Conditions Documentation, 1997. 


OCULUS, cultural landscape report, vol. 2: 
analysis and evaluation and treatment plan, in 
draft. 


Gettysburg National Military Park 


Bellevia, Regina, Larry Lowenthal, and Katy 
Lacy, Soldiers’ National Cemetery cultural land- 
scape report, in progress. 

Clemensen, A. Berle, Gettysburg National 
Military Park and National Cemetery National 
Register documentation/National Historic 
Landmark nomination, in draft. 


Gettysburg National Military Park, cultural 
landscape report, in progress. 

Godwin, D. E. W., and Michelle Ortwein, 
finding aid for general management plan 
records, 1968-1983, in draft. 


Godwin, D. E. W., Michelle Ortwein, and 
Melissa Underhill, Finding Aid for the 
Cyclorama Materials: Gettysburg National 
Military Park Cyclorama Building Records, 
1959-1965; Cyclorama Pamphlets, 
1883-ca. 1960; and Gettysburg National 
Military Park Cyclorama Research Papers, 
1933-1987, 1997. 


Godwin, D. E. W., Michelle Ortwein, and 
Melissa Underhill, finding aid for Gettysburg 
Battlefield Memorial Association, War 
Department, and NPS monuments and markers 
records, 1884-1987, in draft. 


Groenendaal, Jones and Walmer, Joseph 
Spangler House historic structure report, in 


Progress. 
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Groenendaal, Jones and Walmer, William 
Patterson House historic structure report, in 
progress. 

Hartwig, D. Scott, Battle at Gettysburg 
Manuscript Project, in progress. 


Pfanz, Harry W., first day’s battle, book in 
progress. 


Reed, Paula S., Gettysburg Battlefield Historic 
District National Register documentation 


update, in progress. 


Hampton National Historic Site 


American Studies Department, The George 
Washington University, Historical Interpretation 
and the National Park Service at Hampton, 
1996. 


John Milner, Architects, Inc., Hampton Farm 
House historic structure report, in draft. 


Masur, Jenny, and Kent Lancaster, 
“Interpreting Slavery at Hampton NHS,” CRM 
20, no. 2 (1997). 


Rodney, Marguerite Carnell, National Register 
documentation, in draft. 


von Lunz, Anna Reese, “A Brief Guide to 
Historic Research of the Hampton Community 
in Towson, Maryland,” paper, 1996. 


von Lunz, Anna Reese, “The Public Policy in 
the Community of Hampton National Historic 
Site,” paper, 1997. 


Hopewell Furnace National Historic Site 


Collins, Jeffrey, Labor Dynamic Study data- 
base project, in progress. 


KFS Cultural Resources Group, Kise Franks & 
Straw, in association with Menke and Menke, 
Landscape Architects, Adjacent Lands Study, 
1997. 


KFS Cultural Resources Group, Kise Franks & 
Straw, in association with Menke and Menke, 
Landscape Architects, Cultural Landscape 
Report, 1997. 


Shore, Stephen A., Peruvians and Hidalgos— 
Potters and Privateers, exhibit, 1997. 


Wells, Stuart W., Historic Scene Report: Core 
Village Area and Big House Grounds, 1995. 


Independence National Historical Park 


Becton, Joseph W., “Black Regiments in the 
Philadelphia Campaign,” paper at An Account 
of the Action from Brandywine to Monmouth: A 
Seminar on the Impact of the Revolutionary 
War on the Delaware Valley, 1997. 
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Blacoe, Joanne, Anna Coxe Toogood, and 
Sharon Brown, “African-American History at 
Independence NHP,” CRM 20, no. 2 (1997). 

Bowling, Kenneth R., “The Republican Court 
Moves to Philadelphia, 1790-1791,” paper at 
Perspectives on the History of the United States 
Congress, 1789-1801: The Social and Political 
Lives of Members of Congress at Philadelphia 
conference, United States Capitol Historical 
Society, 1997. 


Bowling, Kenneth R., “Social History of 
Congress and Philadelphia in the New 
Republic,” paper at Philadelphia, the Nation's 
Capital, 1790-1800 conference, Independence 
NHP, 1997. 


Diethorn, Karie, “Loyalist Women in 
Philadelphia,” paper at An Account of the 
Action from Brandywine to Monmouth: A 
Seminar on the Impact of the Revolutionary 
War on the Delaware Valley, 1997. 


diGiacomantonio, William, “Anti-Slavery and 
Pressure Group Politics in the First Federal 
Congress,” paper at Philadelphia, the Nation's 
Capital, 1790-1800 conference, Independence 
NHP, 1997. 


Dube, Ann Marie, restudy of furnishing plan 
for the 1790-93 John and Dolley Todd House, 
in progress. 


Duffin, James M., Edwin Owen Lewis (1879- 
1974) Papers, 1927-1974, archival finding aid, 
1996. 


Duffin, James M., The Independence Hall 
Association Records, 1896-1962, archival find- 
ing aid, 1996. 


Duffin, James M., Isidor Ostroff (1906-1976) 
Papers, 1933, 1941-1968, archival finding aid, 
1996. 


Fanelli, Doris Devine, review of Simon J. 
Bronner, Popularizing Pennsylvania: Henry W. 
Shoemaker and the Progressive Uses of Folklore 
and History, in Public Historian 19, no. 2 
(Spring 1997). 


Friedman, Michael, The Ecclesiastical Drum: 
William White and the Struggle of the American 
Episcopal Church, senior thesis, Harvard 
College, 1997. 


Fuchs, Ronald W. II, “The Working Class of 
Federal Era Philadelphia,” paper, 1997. 


Independence NHP, Olmsted Center for 
Landscape Preservation, and Denver Service 
Center, Independence Square cultural land- 
scape report, in draft. 


Kimmel, Jocelyn, Pennsylvania marble at 
Second Bank of the United States, master’s the- 
sis, University of Pennsylvania, in progress. 
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Lane, Carl, “For a ‘Positive Profit’: The 
Federal Investment in the First Bank of the 
United States, 1792-1802," William and Mary 
Quarterly 54, no. 3 (July 1997). 


Maier, Pauline, American Scripture: Making 
the Declaration of Independence. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1997. 


Miller, Randall, “Political Aspects of the 
Revolyion in the Philadelphia Area,” paper at 
An Account of the Action from Brandywine to 
Monmouth: A Seminar on the Impact of the 
Revolutionary War on the Delaware Valley, 
1997. 


Mires, Charlene, “Getting the Story: 
Unexpected Finds in the Clippings Collection,” 
Temple University Urban Archives Notes 47 
(Spring 1997). 


Mires, Charlene, Independence Hall in 
American history and imagination,” Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Temple University, in progress. 


Munsch, Guy, conservation assessment of 
Pennsylvania marble at First Bank of the 
United States, master’s thesis, University of 
Pennsylvania, in progress. 


Toogood, Anna Coxe, “Philadelphia as the 
Interim U.S. Capital, 1790-1800,” paper at 
Perspectives on the History of the United States 
Congress, 1789-1801: The Social and Political 
Lives of Members of Congress at Philadelphia 
conference, United States Capitol Historical 
Society, 1997. 


Toogood, Anna Coxe, et al., cultural land- 
scape report, Independence Square, in draft. 


The Vitetta Group, Denver Service Center, 
and Independence NHP, Philadelphia 
Exchange (Merchants’ Exchange) supplemental 
historic structure report, in progress. 


Longfellow National Historic Site 


Berg, Shary Page, cultural landscape report, 
vol. 2: analysis of integrity and significance, in 
draft. 


Carden, Marie L., Carriage House/Barn 
Historic Structure Report, 1997. 


Carden, Marie L., and Thomas Denenberg, 
Historical Overview and Evaluation of 
Significance: A Historic Resource Study, 1996. 


Florer, Michael R., finding aid for Frederick 
Haven Pratt and Stephen D. Pratt research 
papers, 1783-1996, in draft. 


Godwin, D. E. W., et al., finding aid for 
Appleton Family Papers, 1752-1962, in draft. 


Godwin, D. E. W., et al., finding aid for Dana 
collected correspondence, 1808-1938, in draft. 
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Godwin, D. E. W., et al., finding aid for 
Frances Elizabeth Appleton Longfellow (1817- 
1861) Papers, 1825-1961, in draft. 

Godwin, D. E. W., et al., finding aid for park 
print collection, 1493-ca.1948, with indices, in 
draft. 

Godwin, D. E. W., et al., finding aid for 
Washington Allston materials compiled by 
H. W. L. Dana, 1798-1966, in draft. 

Godwin, D. E. W., and Michelle Ortwein, 
finding aid for Patricia R. Pratt Papers, 1759- 
1994, in draft. 

Hughes, Lauren B., “Ponderous Folios and 
Curious Engravings: The Print Collection of the 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Family,” Imprint 
Magazine, forthcoming. 

Laidlaw, Christine, Charles Appleton 
Longfellow and Japan, book in progress. 

Naylor, Jack, “Longfellow Daguerrotypes,” 
New England Journal of Photographic History, 
issue 1, nos. 150/153 (1997). 


Lowell National Historical Park 


O’Har, George M., administrative history, in 
progress. 


Phillips, Maureen, Boott Mills Courtyard cul- 
tural landscape report, in draft. 


Maggie L. Walker National Historic Site 


Branch, Muriel, and Dorothy Rice, Pennies to 
Dollars: The Story of Maggie Lena Walker, rev. 
ed. 1997. 

Denker, Ellen Paul, historic furnishing report, 
in progress. 

Jacox, Diann, and Tina C. LeCoff, National 
Register documentation/Maggie L. Walker 
House National Historic Landmark documenta- 
tion update, in progress. 

Marlowe, Gertrude Woodruff, Walker biogra- 
phy, in draft. 


Suggs, Celia, oral history project, ongoing. 


Marsh-Billings National Historical Park 


Coffin, Margie, Eliot Foulds, and Barbara A. 
Yocum, Carriage Barn landscape and historic 
structure report, in draft. 

Madison, Mark, historic resource study, in 
progress. 

McGrath, Robert L., art, literature, and the 
conservation movement relative to Frederick 
and Julia Billings, in progress. 
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Maurice National Scenic and Recreational 
River 


Citizens United to Protect the Maurice River 
and its Tributaries, Inc., National Park 
Service-New Jersey Coastal Heritage Trail 
Route, and New Jersey Network, down Jersey, 
video, 1997. 


Minute Man National Historical Park 


Godwin, D. E. W., Giles Parker, and John J. 
Prowse, finding aid for Lothrop Family Papers, 
1831-1970, in progress. 


New Jersey Coastal Heritage Trail 


Denver Service Center, Delaware Bay special 
resource study, in draft. 


Citizens United to Protect the Maurice River 
and its Tributaries, Inc., National Park 
Service—New Jersey Coastal Heritage Trail 
Route, and New Jersey Network, down Jersey, 
video, 1997. 


New River Gorge National River 


Mueller, Bonita J., et al., Kay Moor Mine his- 
toric structure report, in draft. 


Schmidt, Loretta, et al., oral history program, 
in progress. 

Schmidt, Loretta, comp., oral history program 
index, 1997. 


The New River Symposium Proceedings..., 
1997. 


Trail, Steven, A Geographer’s Field Study 
along the New River: Archeological Survey in 
Mercer and Summers County, WV. Hinton, 
WV, 1997. 


Unrau, Harlan D., Special History Study: 
Historic Context Study, 1997. 


West Virginia Department of Highways and 
Michael Baker, Jr. Associates, New River 
Parkway Cultural Assessment—A Supplement, 
1997. 


Petersburg National Battlefield 


Blankenship, James H.., Jr., U.S. Military 
Railroad operations, in progress. 


Gray & Pape, National Register documenta- 
tior/Five Forks Battlefield National Historic 
Landmark update, in draft. 


Nelson, Danyelle, “No Place for Women: 
Interpreting Civil War Battlefields,” CRM 20, 
no. 3 (1997). 
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Richmond National Battlefield Park 


Furguson, Ernest B., Ashes of Glory: 
Richmond at War. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1997. 


Krick, Robert E. L., Richmond Battlefields 
Manuscript Project, in progress. 


OCULUS, Civil War Battlefields in the 
Environs of Richmond, Virginia: Caroline, 
Charles City, Chesterfield, Hanover, Henrico, 
and New Kent Counties National Register 
nomination, in draft. 


Rhea, Gordon, “North Anna to the James, 
1864,” booklet in progress. 


Roosevelt-Vanderbilt National Historic 
Sites 


Baker, Kristen, and George Curry, Home of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt cultural landscape 
report, in progress. 

Banks, Elizabeth and Giles Parker, finding aid 
for Roosevelt-Vanderbilt National Historic Sites 
records, in progress. 


Carden, Marie L., historic structures report, 
Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt outbuildings, in 
draft. 


Denker, Ellen Paul, Historic Furnishing 
Report, Springwood, Home of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, 1996. 


Stewardship and Partnerships Team, New 
England Support Office, historic resources 
study, Vanderbilt Mansion National Historic 


Site, in progress. 


Saint-Gaudens National Historic Site 


Pressley, Marion, and Cynthia Zaitzevsky, 
cultural landscape report, vol. 2: site analysis, 
in draft. 


Saint-Gaudens NHS, The Cornish Art Colony, 
PIX interactive computer database, in progress. 
Schwarz, Gregory C., Ludwig Lauerhass, Jr., 
and Brigid Sullivan, The Shaw Memorial: A 

Celebration of An American Masterpiece. 
Conshohocken, PA: Eastern National, 1997. 


Salem Maritime National Historic Site 


Frayler, John, “Friendship: The World of a 
Salem East Indiaman, 1797-1813, in draft. 


Saratoga National Historical Park 


Godwin, D. E. W., et al., finding aid for 
George O. Slingerland (1872-1932) Papers, 
1895-1932, in draft. 
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Godwin, D. E. W., and Michelle Ortwein, 
finding aid for George Strover Family Papers, 
1821-1938, in draft. 


Godwin, D. E. W., and Michelle Ortwein, 
finding aid for New York State, Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and NPS records relating 
to park’s establishment, 1933-1969, in draft. 


Hammell, Rebecca J., Schuyler House historic 
furnishing report, in progress. 


Shenandoah National Park 


Crandall, Hugh, and Reed L. Engle, 
Shenandoah—The Story Behind the Scenery. 
Rev. ed.; Kansas City, MO: K.C. Publishing Co., 
1997. 


Godwin, D. E. W., et al., finding aid for State 
Commission on Conservation and Development 
Land Records, 1869-1995, in draft. 


Engle, Reed L., “The Park Landscape and the 
CCC,” SHEN Resource Management Newsletter 
5, no. 1 (January 1997). 


Engle, Reed L., “Railing at Walls,” “Cultural 
Comer,” and “CCC Mythline,” SHEN Resource 
Management Newsletter 4, no. 4 (October 
1996). 


Engle, Reed L., “Rapidan Camp: The 
Architecture of the Camp,” SHEN Resource 
Management Newsletter 5, no. 1 (January 
1998). 


Engle, Reed L., “Rapidan Camp: The 
Beginning,” SHEN Resource Management 
Newsletter 5, no. 4 (October 1997). 


Engle, Reed L., “Residential Resettlement: A 
Promise Broken?” SHEN Resource Management 
Newsletter 5, no. 2 (April 1997). 


Engle, Reed L., Skyland component of Skyline 
Drive Historic District (boundary increase) 
National Register nomination, in draft. 


Engle, Reed L., Ken Steeber, and John 
Amberson, oral history program, in progress. 


Graham, William A., and Shaun Eyring, Judd 
Gardens Historic Vegetation Inventory and 
Management Plan, 1996. 


Hooper, Carol, Skyline Drive Historic District 
(boundary increase) National Register nomina- 
tion, 1997. 


Horning, Audrey, “From Hollow to Valley and 
Back Again: Historical Anthropology of 
Nicholson Hollow in Regional Context,” paper 
at After the Backcountry: Rural Life and Society 
in the Nineteenth Century Valley of Virginia 
conference, 1995. 


Jannie, Caroline, and Reed L. Engle, 


Statistical Summary of Properties Purchased for 
Shenandoah National Park, 1997. 
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Maddex, Lee R., Kevin A. McClung, and 
Linda F. McClelland, Skyline Drive Historic 
District National Register/National Historic 
Landmark nomination, 1997. 


Northeast Museum Services Center, Finding 
Aid for State Commission on Conservation and 
Development Land Records, 1869-1995 (Bulk 
Dates 1927-1934), 1997. 


Robinson, Judy, and Carol Hooper, Robinson 
& Associates, Historic Resource Study, 1997. 


Shenandoah Symposium: Science, Myth, 
Culture, 1997. 


Springfield Armory National Historic Site 

Altheimer, Dan, origin and evolution of U.S. 
Rifle Model 1841, “Mississippi Rifle,” in 
progress. 

Ball, Robert W. D., Springfield Armory 
Shoulder Weapons, 1795-1968. Dubuque, IA: 
Antique Trader Publications, 1997. 


Ballou, James, history of Browning automatic 
rifle, in progress. 


Burdick, Michael, life and innovations of John 
Pederson, in progress. 


Duff, Scott A., John Garand and his early 
designs, in progress. 


Frasca, Albert J., The .45-70 Springfield. Book 
II: 1865-1893. Springfield, OH: SPAR 
Publishing Co., 1997. 


Godwin, D. E. W., et al., Finding Aid for the 
Springfield Armory Photograph Collection, 
1885-1993. 4 vols., 1997. 

Goldsmith, Dolf, the Browning machine gun, 
in progress. 

LaPlante, Michael, catalog listing of semi- 
automatic pistols and submachine guns in 
Springfield Armory collection, in progress. 

Meadows, Scott, the military revolver, in 
progress. 

Meadows, Scott, semi-automatic pistols, in 
progress. 

Murphy, John M., and Howard Michael 


Madaus, Confederate Rifles and Muskets. 
Newport Beach, CA: Graphic Publishers, 1996. 


Raber, Michael, et al., American military tech- 
nology before the Civil War, in progress. 


Rapley, Robin, history of Colt-Walker revolver, 
in progress. 


Statue of Liberty National Monument 


Burdick, John, and Ed Douglas, “Ellis Island: 
Gateway of Hope.” in progress. 
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Byron, Eric, sound recordings documenting 
the immigrant experience, in progress. 


Godwin, D. E. W., et al., finding aid for Ellis 
Island Field Collection Archives, 1884-1980, in 
draft. 


Greystone Communications and park staff, 
Ellis Island, The History Channel, 1997. 


Perrault, Carole Louise, historic resource 
study, in progress. 

Savon, Randi, Ragtime, Livent Productions, 
Toronto, 1997. 

Steinmo, Sven, “The Land of Milk and 
Honey,” in progress. 


Yans-McLaughlin, Virginia and Marjorie 
Lightman, Ellis Island and the Peopling of 
America. New York: New Press, 1997. 


Yoshida, Takashi, Japanese internment at Ellis 
Island, Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 
in progress. 


Steamtown National Historic Site 


Banks, Elizabeth, finding aid for Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western Railroad Company 
records, in progress. 


Banks, Elizabeth, finding aid for Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company records, in progress. 


Morgan, Mark, Historic Structure Report, 
Spang, Chalfont & Co., 0-6-0 Locomotive No. 8, 
1996. 

Morgan, Mark, oral history project, in 
Progress. 


Theodore Roosevelt Birthplace National 
Historic Site 


Godwin, D. E. W., Anita B. Israel, and Giles 
Parker, finding aid for photograph collection, in 
draft. 


Thomas Stone National Historic Site 


Boyle, Susan C., National Register/National 
Historic Landmark documentation update, in 
draft. 


John Milner Architects, J. Richard Rivoire, and 
Land Ethics, Cultural Landscape Report, 1996. 


Upper Delaware Scenic and Recreational 
River 

Curtis, Mary E., administrative history, in 
progress 


Curtis, Mary E., historic and architectural 
resources of Upper Delaware Valley National 


Register nomination, in progress. 
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Curtis, Mary E., et al., oral history project, in 
progress. 


Valley Forge National Historical Park 


Arzola, Robert, National Memorial Arch 
HABS drawings, 1997. 


Bodle, Wayne K., The Seat of War: Civilians, 
Soldiers and Society during the Valley Forge 
Winter. New York: New York University Press, 
1997. 


Boucher, Jack, and Catherine Lavoie, cultural 
landscape HABS documentation, in progress. 


Boyle, Joseph L., Philadelphia Campaign 
weather study, in progress. 


Boyle, Joseph L., ed., From Redcoat to Rebel: 
The Thomas Sullivan Journal. Bowie, MD: 
Heritage Books, 1997. 


Boyle, Joseph L., ed., “From Saratoga to 
Valley Forge: The Diary of Lt. Samuel 
Armstrong,” The Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography 121, no. 3 (July 1997). 


Boyle, Joseph L., ed., “The Jonathan Todd 
Journal,” The Bulletin of the Historical Society 
of Montgomery County [PA] 30, no. 4 (Spring 
1997). 


Boyle, Joseph L., ed., “The Revolutionary War 
Diary of Captain Walter Finney,” South 
Carolina Historical Magazine 98, no. 2 (April 
1997). 


Boyle, Joseph L., and Karen Rehm, muster roll 
database project, in progress. 
Bradford, S. Sydney, ed., Tom Sullivan, 49th 


Regiment of Foot, Redcoat to Yankee, 1775- 
1778. Philadelphia: Audacious Bottle Press, 


1996. 
Weir Farm National Historic Site 
Carden, Marie, et al., historic structures 
report, in draft. 


Child Associates, Inc., and Cynthia 
Zaitzevsky, Cultural Landscape Report for Weir 
Farm National Historic Site, vol. 1, Site History 
and Existing Conditions. Cultural Landscape 
Publication no. 6; Boston: Olmsted Center for 
Landscape Preservation, 1996. 


Godwin, D. E. W., et al., Finding Aid for the 
Weir Family Papers, 1756-1962, 1996. 


Godwin, D. E. W., Laura A. Macaluso, and 
Gay E. Vietzke, Finding Aid for the Dorothy 
Weir Young Research Papers, 1813-1947, 1996. 


Godwin, D. E. W., Laura A. Macaluso, and 
Gay E. Vietzke, Finding Aid for the the Weir 
Family Papers, 1746-1962 (Bulk Dates 1873- 
1919), 1996. 
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Larkin, Susan G., A Regular Rendezvous for 
Impressionists: The Cos Cob Art Colony, 1882- 
1920. Ph.D. dissertation, The City University of 
New York, 1996. 

Peters, Lisa N., and Peter M. Lukehart, eds. 
Visions of Home: American Impressionist 
Images of Suburban Leisure and Country 
Comfort. University Press of New England, 
1997. 

Vietzke, Gay, “Celebrating Social History 
Through Art and Other Primary Resources,” 
Legacy November/December 1996. 

Vietzke, Gay, and E. Dan Cappel, Passport to 
Weir Farm NHS: An Interdisciplinary Explorer's 
Guide, 1996. 

Wallace, David, and Mary Grassick, historic 
furnishings report, in draft. 


Women’s Rights National Historical Park 


Dunbar, Elisabeth, “Unity of 
Purpose...Freedom for the Individual: The 
M’Clintock Family of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania and Waterloo, New York,” 1997. 


McVarish, Douglas, “Race and Chamberlain 
Properties, Seneca Falls, NY,” 1997. 

Petravage, Carol, M’Clintock House Historic 
Furnishings Report addendum, 1997. 


Rose, Vivien Ellen, ed., Women’s History 
issue, Magazine of History, October 1997. 


PACIFIC WEST REGION 


General 


Chappell, Gordon S., history of Borate and 
Daggett Railroad for Fifth Death Valley 
Conference on History and Prehistory, in 
progress. 


Chappell, Gordon S., “The Sacramento 
Locomotive Works of the Central Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railroads,” CRM, forthcoming. 


Crowe, Michael, Deco by the Bay: Art Deco 
Architecture in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
New York: Viking Studio Books, 1995. 


Big Hole National Battlefield 


Historical Research Associates, administrative 
history, in progress. 


Cabrillo National Monument 


Stetz, Debbie, “Maria Israel and the Old Point 
Loma Lighthouse,” CRM 20, no. 3 (1997). 
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Channel Islands National Park 

Greene, Jerome, and Harlan Unrau, historic 
resource study, Santa Rosa and Santa Cruz 
islands, in progress. 


City of Rocks National Reserve 
Historic inscriptions documentation, in 
progress. 


Historical Research Associates, Historic 
Resource Study, 1996. 


Crater Lake National Park 


Gilbert, Cathy, and David Louter, Rim Road 
Cultural Landscape Inventory, 1996. 


Maines, Rachel, and Mary Benterou, Finding 
Aid for Park Archives, 1997. 


Mark, Stephen, and Jim Thomson, documen- 
tation of historic military road, in progress. 


Craters of the Moon National Monument 


Idaho State University, Survey of Goodale’s 
Cutoff, 1997. 


Louter, David, “From Wasteland to 
Wonderland: The Establishment of Craters of 
the Moon National Monument,” Idaho 
Yesterdays, Summer 1996. 


Death Valley National Park 


Unrau, Harlan D., A History of the Lands 
Added to Death Valley National Monument by 
the California Desert Protection Act of 1994, 
1997. 


Unrau, Harlan D., The Skidoo Stamp Mill, 
Death Valley National Park, Preliminary 
Historic Structure Report, 1997. 


Ebey’s Landing National Historical 
Reserve 


Dubrow, Gail, Chinese tenant farmers at 
Ebey’s Landing, in progress. 


Gilbert, Cathy, and Gretchen Luxenberg, 
Central Whidbey Historic District National 
Register nomination amendment, in progress. 


Trebon, Theresa, oral history interviews with 
residents holding artifacts, in progress. 


Fort Point National Historic Site 


Carey & Company, historic structure report, in 
Progress. 
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Fort Vancouver National Historic Site 


Erigero, Patricia, National Register documen- 
tation, in progress. 

Hansen, David, carpenter shop furnishings 
report, in progress. 


Golden Gate National Recreation Area 


Carey & Company, Panama Mounts HAER 
project, in progress. 

Chappeil, Gordon S., Fort Miley history, in 
Progress. 

Haller, Stephen A., “National Park Service 
and Community Partners Resurrect Historic 
Radio Network at Presidio of San Francisco,” 
CRM, forthcoming. 


Haller, Stephen A., Post and Park: A Brief 
Illustrated History of the Presidio of San 
Francisco. San Francisco: Golden Gate 
National Parks Assn., 1997. 


Haller, Stephen A., and John Martini, historic 
resource study/historic structures report, Nike 
Site 88L, in progress. 

Rothman, Hal K., administrative history, in 
Progress. 

Scolari, Paul, Alcatraz graffiti and the Indian 
occupation of Alcatraz, in progress. 

Scolari, Paul, “The Cliff House,” article pend- 
ing publication. 

Thompson, Erwin T., Defender of the Gate: 


The Presidio of San Francisco: A History from 
1846-1995, 2 vols., 1997. 


Hagerman Fossil Beds National 
Monument 

Boise State University, historic resource study, 
in progress. 

Meyers, L. Daniel, oral history, Shoshone- 


Bannock and Shoshone-Paiute land and 
resource use along Snake River, in progress. 


John Day Fossil Beds National Monument 


Gilbert, Cathy, and Terri Taylor, Cant Ranch 
Cultural Landscape Report, 1996. 


Lentz, Florence, and Patricia Erigero, Cant 
Ranch Historic District historic resource study 
and National Register nomination revision, in 
progress. 

Mark, Steven R., Floating in the Stream of 
Time: An Administrative History of John Day 
Fossil Beds National Monument, 1996. 
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Klondike Gold Rush National Historical 
Park (Seattle Unit) 


Biggs, David, database project for Klondike- 
related research materials, in progress. 


Historical Research Associates, historic 
resource study, in progress. 


Manzanar National Historic Site 


Unrau, Harlan D., The Evacuation and 
Relocation of Persons of Japanese Ancestry 
During World War II: A Historical Study of the 
Manzanar War Relocation Center, 2 vols., 1996. 


Mojave National Preserve 


Chappell, Gordon S., comp., Kelso, California; 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, Union Pacific 
System; Local News Items from The Union 
Pacific Magazine, 1997. 


Chappell, Gordon S., “An Oasis for 
Railroaders in the Mojave: A History of the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Depot, Restaurant 
and Employees’ Hotel at Kelso, California, on 
the Union Pacific System, 1923-1996,” history 
section of historic structures report, 1997. 


Mount Rainier National Park 


Allaback, Sarah, Historic Furnishing 
Inventory, 1997. 


Catton, Theodore, Wonderland: An 
Administrative History of Mount Rainier 
National Park, 1996. 


Gilbert, Cathy, et al., Cultural Landscape 
Inventory, Road to Paradise, Wonderland Trail, 
and Glacier Basin Historic Mining Sites, 1997. 


Strong, Craig, and Ted Stout, Organization 
and Finding Aid to Park Archives, 1997. 


Nez Perce National Historical Park 


Catton, Theodore, Nez Perce National 
Historical Park Administrative History, 1996. 


Dolan, Susan, White Bird Battlefield Land Use 
History, 1997. 


Eastern Washington University, historic 
resource study and National Register documen- 
tation, in progress. 

Grafe, Steven, and park staff, “Still They Look 
Handsome: The Spalding-Allen Collection,” 
American Indian Art, 1996. 


Greene, Jerome A., Historic Resource Study: 
The U.S. Army and the Nee-Me-Poo Crisis of 
1877, 1997. 
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Historical Research Associates, cultural land- 
scape inventory for Big Hole, Bear Paw, Camas 
Meadows, and Canyon Creek, in progress. 


Marshall, Alan, An Oral History of Nez Perce 
Place Names along the Clearwater River, 1996. 


Scott, Doug, Jim Thomson, and park staff, 
archeologicalV/historical base map of Bear Paw 
and Big Hole battlefields, in progress. 


North Cascades NPS Complex 


Documentation and evaluation of discontigu- 
ous historic mining district, Skagit Queen Mine 
Site, in progress. 


Gilbert, Cathy, and Susan Dolan, Cultural 
Landscape Inventory, Holmes Cabin and 
Historic Mining Sites, 1997. 

Louter, David, administrative history, in 
progress. 


Olympic National Park 


Evans, Gail, Stephanie Toothman, and 
Gretchen Luxenberg, National Register nomina- 
tion, in progress. 


Gage, Ellen, and Susan Oliver, Cultural 
Landscape Inventory for the Kestner-Higley 
Property, 1996. 


Louter, David, Historic Context of Trail System 
of Olympic National Park (1898-1938), 1997. 


Oregon Caves National Monument 


Mark, Stephen R., administrative history, in 
progress. 


Roth, John, historic signature recording pro- 
ject, in progress. 


Point Reyes National Seashore 


Livingston, Douglas (Dewey), Laird’s Landing 
historic resources study, in progress. 


Livingston, Douglas (Dewey), Marconi/Radio 
Corporation of America Transpacific Radio 
Station historic resource study, in progress. 


San Juan Island National Historical Park 
Cannon, Kelly, administrative history, in draft. 


Floyd, Dale, American Camp Redoubt Historic 
Structure Report, 1997. 


Huffman, Laurin, and Keith Garnett, mapping 
of Redoubt, American Camp, 1997. 


Lentz, Florence, National Register documenta- 


tion, in draft. 


Thomson, Jim, and Keith Garnett, archeologi- 
cal and historical base map, in progress. 
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USS Arizona Memorial 


Henkels, Jack, civilian casualties during the 
Pearl Harbor attack, in progress. 


Henkels, Jack, Father Aloysius Schmitt, chap- 
lain on USS Oklahoma, in progress. 


Martinez, Daniel, African American mess 
attendants and stewards at Pearl Harbor, in 
progress. 

Martinez, Daniel, analysis and documentation 
of ship positions at Pearl Harbor, in progress. 


Martinez, Daniel, IMS Akagi research and 
documentation, in progress. 


Martinez, Daniel, photographic analysis of 
destruction of USS Arizona, in progress. 


Whitman Mission National Historic Site 


Lynch, Paul, The Writing of History: Can the 
National Park Service Give Equal Voice to 
Participants in American History? senior thesis, 
1996. 


SOUTHEAST REGION 


General 


Barnes, Mark R., Bethabara National Historic 
Landmark nomination, in progress. 


Barnes, Mark R., Bethania National Historic 
Landmark nomination, in progress. 


Barnes, Mark R., Hacienda Buena Vista 
National Historic Landmark nomination, in 
progress. 

Barnes, Mark R., Mona Island National 
Historic Landmark nomination, in progress. 
Barnes, Mark R., Okeechobee Battlefield 
National Historic Landmark revision, in 

progress. 

Barnes, Mark R., Santa Elena National 
Historic Landmark nomination, in progress. 


Barnes, Mark R., Savannah Historic District 
National Historic Landmark revision, ongoing. 


Barnes, Mark R., and Joseph Saunders, 
Pritchards Landing Site National Historic 
Landmark nomination, in progress. 


Barnes, Mark R., and Julia Walker, The 
Spanish-American War in Puerto Rico multiple 
property National Register nomination, in 
progress. 

Barnes, Mark R., and Sherry Johnson, 
Scarbrough House National Historic Landmark 
revision, in progress. 


Cook, Jody, “American Aviation and 
Aeronautics in the Early 20th Century: The 
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Army Air Arm and the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics,” historic context 
study, in progress. 

Cook, Jody, Langley Field Historic District 
National Register nomination, in draft. 


Cook, Jody, Langley Field Historic District 
Walking Tour, forthcoming. 


Cook, Jody, NASA Langley Research Center, 
Cultural Resources Survey Report and National 
Register nomination, in progress. 


Miehle, Frank J. J., “The Amistad Research 
Center: Preserving the Memory of the Amistad 
Incident and the American Missionary 
Association,” forthcoming in CRM. 


Miehle, Frank J. ]., Home of Alonzo Herndon 
of the Atlanta Insurance Co. National Historic 
Landmark nomination, in progress. 


Miehle, Frank J. J., Home of Henry Flagler 
(Flagler Museum) National Historic Landmark 
nomination, in progress. 


Miehle, Frank J. J., The Spanish-American 
War: Resources of the Puerto Rico Campaign, 
computerized multimedia presentation, in 


progress. 


Abraham Lincoln Birthplace National 
Historic Site 


Blythe, Robert W., et al., historic resource 
study, in draft. 


Brown, Kent Masterson, Report on the Title of 
Thomas Lincoln to, and the History of, the 
Lincoln Boyhood Home along Knob Creek in 
LaRue County, Kentucky, 1997. 


Hudson, Karen E., Architectural Evaluation, 
Lincoln Boyhood Home, Knob Creek Farm, 
LaRue County, Kentucky, 1997. 


Lawliss, Lucy, cultural landscape report, in 
progress. 


Andrew Johnson National Historic Site 


Hasty, David, Lucy Lawliss, and Brian Morris, 
Andrew Johnson Homestead cultural landscape 
inventory, in progress. 


Big South Fork National River and 
Recreation ‘Area 


Goetcheus, Cari, and David Hasty, cultural 
landscape inventory, in progress. 


Biscayne National Park 


Cullison, David, and Jennifer Brown Leynes, 
Boca Chita Key Historic District National 
Register nomination, 1997. 
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Cullison, David, and Jennifer Brown Leynes, 
historic resource study, 1997. 


Mattick, Barbara E., and Peg Niemiec, 
Sweeting Homestead, Elliott Key, National 
Register nomination, 1997. 


Niemiec, Peg, “The Sweeting Homestead on 
Elliott Key,” Tequesta: The Journal of the 
Historical Association of Southern Florida 56 
(1996). 


Brices Cross Roads National Battlefield 
Site 


Allen, Stacy, and Paul Hawke, National 
Historic Landmark nomination, under review. 


Canaveral National Seashore 


Parker, Susan, historic resource study, in 
progress. 


Cane River Creole National Historical 
Park 


Lawliss, Lucy, Cari Goetcheus, and David 
Hasty, Cane River Creole National Heritage 
Area cultural landscape inventory, 1997. 


Lawliss, Lucy, Cari Goetcheus, and David 
Hasty, Magnolia Plantation and Oakland 
Plantation cultural landscape inventory, 1997. 


Malone, Ann, The Magnolia Plantation 
Overview, 1997. 


Miri, Ali, Oakland Plantation historic struc- 
ture assessment, in progress. 


Castillo de San Marcos National 
Monument 


Brown, Jennifer, historic resource study, 1997, 
and National Register documentation, 1996. 


Charles Pinckney National Historic Site 


Blythe, Robert W., Maureen A. Carroll, and 
Steven H. Moffson, historic resource study, in 
draft. 


Miri, Ali, Snee Farm Main House Historic 
Structure Assessment Report, 1997. 


Vincent, Susan Hart, cultural landscape 
report, in progress. 


Chattahoochee River National Recreation 
Area 


Collazo, Ilia Gisela, historic resource study, in 
Progress. 
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Chickamauga and Chattanooga National 
Military Park 


Hanson, Jill, and Robert W. Blythe, historic 
resource study, in draft. 


Lawliss, Lucy, et al., cultural landscape 
inventory, 1997. 


Van Beck, Sara, archival collection guide, 
1997. 


Christiansted National Historic Site 


Trebellas, Christine, National Register addi- 
tional documentation, in draft. 


Congaree Swamp National Monument 


Hanson, Jill, National Register nomination, 
1997. 


Cowpens National Battlefield 


Vincent, Susan Hart, cultural landscape 
report, in progress. 


Cumberland Gap National Historical 
Park 


Leynes, Jennifer Brown, National Register 
amendments, 1997. 


Cumberland Island National Seashore 


Leynes, Jennifer Brown, Half Moon Bluff 
National Register documentation, in progress. 


Dry Tortugas National Park 


Brown, Lenard E., et al., Dry Tortugas Light 
Station National Register nomination, in 


progress. 


Everglades National Park 


Leynes, Jennifer Brown, Nike Base HM69 
reconnaissance survey, in progress. 


Fort Pulaski National Monument 


Hasty, David, and Cari Goetcheus, cultural 
landscape inventory, 1997. 


Fort Raleigh National Historic Site 


Trebellas, Christine, historic resource study, 
1997. 


Trebellas, Christine, National Register amend- 


ment, in draft. 
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Fort Sumter National Monument 


Ryan, Mike, The Historic Guns of Forts 
Sumter and Moultrie, 1997. 


Styles, Sean, and Brian Morris, Fort Sumter 
and Fort Moultrie cultural landscape invento- 
ries, 1997. 


Great Smoky Mountains National Park 


Blythe, Robert W., historic resource study, in 
draft. 


Guilford Courthouse National Military 
Park 


Baker, Thomas, and Jill Hanson, National 
Register documentation, 1996. 


Lawliss, Lucy, Cari Goetcheus, and David 
Hasty, Cataloochee Historic District cultural 
landscape inventory, 1997. 


Miri, Ali, Calhoun House Historic Structure 
Assessment Report, 1997. 


Gulf Islands National Seashore 


Harris, Norma, Naval Live Oaks Reservation 
(Florida) National Register documentation, in 


progress. 


Jean Lafitte National Historical Park and 
Preserve 


Risk, Kevin, Chalmette Unit cultural land- 
scape report, in progress. 


Jimmy Carter National Historic Site 
Hanson, Jill, historic resource study, in draft. 


Kennesaw Mountain National Battlefield 
Park 


Styles, Sean, Cari Goetcheus, and Brian 
Morris, cultural landscape inventory, 1997. 


Kings Mountain National Military Park 


Vincent, Susan Hart, cultural landscape 
report, in progress. 


Martin Luther King, Jr. National Historic 
Site 


Siegel, Heidi, National Register additional 
documentation, in draft. 
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Moores Creek National Battlefield 

Capps, Mike, and Steve Davis, administrative 
history, in progress. 

Lawliss, Lucy, cultural landscape report, in 
progress. 


Natchez National Historical Park 


Ann Beha Associates, historic resource study, 
1997. 


Ann Beha Associates, Melrose Estate historic 
structure report, 1997. 


Ann Beha Associates, William Johnson 
House historic structure report, 1997. 


Ann Beha Associates with Robinson Fisher 
Associates, Melrose Estate historic landscape 
report, 1997. 


Harpers Ferry Center, Melrose Estate historic 
furnishings report, in progress. 

Harpers Ferry Center, William Johnson House 
historic furnishings report, in progress. 

Rosenblum, Thom, “John T. McMurran: 
Commercial Planter of Old Natchez,” in 
progress. 


Natchez Trace Parkway 
Atkinson, Jim, and John O’Hear, Choctaw 
Agency research, in progress. 


Leach, Sara Amy, Natchez Trace Parkway 
National Register determination of eligibility, in 


progress. 


Leach, Sara Amy, Old Natchez Trace National 
Register nomination, in progress. 


Leynes, Jennifer Brown, Tupelo Homesteads 
National Register nomination, 1997. 


Ocmulgee National Monument 


Leynes, Jennifer Brown, National Register 
amendment, 1996. 
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San Juan National Historic Site 


Alonso, Maria M., and Milagros Flores, The 
Eighteenth Century Caribbean and the British 
Attack on Puerto Rico in 1797, 1997. 


Flores, Milagros, administrative history (Fort 
Brooke), in progress. 


Flores, Milagros, Spanish-American War cen- 
tennial, in progress. 


Shiloh National Military Park 


Allen, Stacy, Paul Hawke, and Brian 
McCutchen, Siege and Battle of Corinth 
National Historic Landmark nomination revi- 
sion, in progress. 


Hawke, Paul, Historical Overview and 
Identification section, Earthworks Landscape 
Management Field Handbook, in progress. 


Tuskegee Institute National Historic Site 


Trebellas, Christine, historic resource study, 
in progress. 


Vicksburg National Military Park 


Risk, Kevin, cultural landscape report, in 
progress. 


Winschel, Terry, administrative history, 1899- 
1929, in progress. 


Winschel, Terry, Raymond: A Self-guided Tour 
of the Battlefield, 1997. 


Winschel, Terry, Triumph and Defeat: Selected 
Essays on the Vicksburg Campaign, 1997. 


Winschel, Terry, The Vicksburg Campaign, 
1997. 


Wright Brothers National Memorial 


Hanson, Jill, historic resource study and 
National Register additional documentation, 
1997. 
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Chuck Wullenjohn 


Quechan Indians Boast Long 
Colorado River History 





Quechan warriors 
posing for EA. 
Bonine, photogro- 
pher, in | 880. 
Photo courtesy 
U.S. Army Yuma 


Proving Ground. 








rhabiiants of Southwestern Arizona for 

thousands of years, Yuma, Arizona's 

Quechan Indian tribe resides today on 

a 44,000-acre reservation on the 
California side of the Colorado River and main- 
tains a close selationship with the terrain of U.S. 
Army Yuma Proving Ground. This relationship is 
recognized and nurtured by proving ground offi- 
cials, who «arrange tours for tribal members and 
frequently consult with them on cultural resource 
issues. 

Quechan tribal lore explains the tribe 
descended from the heights of Avikwame 
Mountain (Newberry Peak, near Needles, Calif.) 
The tribe's history revolves along the banks of the 
once mighty and somewhat unpredictable river. 

The Colorado River used to be one of the 
most sediment-filled rivers in the world, particu- 
larly when it reached Yuma County. Almost every 
spring, the river would flood with melting snow 
and overflow its banks, depositing tons of rich 
soil. This flood plain was extremely fertile, a qual- 
ity the Quechan Indians actively exploited through 
farming. 

The Quechan people produced about half of 
their food through farming. Their farming patterns 
and techniques were 
determined by the 
flooding pattern of the 
river. Usually in June 
or early July of each 
year, entire families 
moved out into the 
fields to plant seeds 
for crops. The men 
did the heavier work, 
but everyone pitched 
in to help. They raised 
wheat, beans, corn, 
squash, and a variety 
of melons. There was 
no need to fertilize, 
for there was a wealth 
of minerals and nutri- 
_ ents in the rich river 
silt. 

Hunting, fishing 
and food gathering 





also formed important parts of the Quechan diet. 
Men hunted rabbits, deer and birds throughout 
the year, but the Colorado River's abundant fish 
population made up the major source of animal 
protein in their diet. They used hooks and lines, 
but also baskets, nets and fences to trap salmon, 
bass and other fish. The bean pods of the 
mesquite and screw bean trees were probably the 
most important wild foods gathered by the women 
and children of the tribe. The pods were dried, 
then the beans were ground into meal and formed 
into cakes. 

The Quechan Indians led a nomadic, gener- 
ally peaceful, lifestyle. They roamed as far away as 
the interior of California, even visiting the 
seashore, and going as far as Phoenix in the oppo- 
site direction. They lived in several separate settle- 
ments rather than in a single large village. Each 
settlement consisted of several hundred people, 
each of whom belonged to a household consisting 
of a large extended family. These households were 
practical social units, for the river bottomlands 
could only be farmed successfully by a fairly large 
group of people working together. Possibly the 
largest and most permanent of these settlements 
was located at the foot of nearby Pilot Knob, 
located on the United States/Mexico border. The 
Spanish estimated the population of this village in 
1774 as more than 800 residents. 

Tribal members constructed dome-shaped 
huts of brush in which to live. A covered ramada 
was built next to each hut, both for shade and to 
provide food storage. 

Warfare played a significant role in Quechan 
history. In addition to fighting to control trade and 
good river bottomland, they battled other tribes to 
take captives. War was viewed as a way to 
strengthen the tribe's spiritual power and demon- 
strate it to others. The tribe usually allied with the 
Mojave Indians, and by the 1700s, they had dri- 
ven their enemies away from the Colorado River 
and remained in sole control of this vital resource. 

The Spanish first visited the Yuma area in 
1540, drawn to the region by tales of fabulous 
stores of gold and other riches. The Quechan 
Indians first had contact with the Spaniards in 
1603, when 30 soldiers and two priests under 
Juan de Onate visited. The inhabitants welcomed 
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the Spanish, but had little contact with them 
throughout most of the next century. 

The Spanish increased their contact with the 
Quechans throughout the 1700s, attempting both 
to control the strategic Yuma crossing of the 
Colorado River and convert them to Christianity. 
In 1781, the Quechans rebelled, fed up with 
Spanish colonialism. They destroyed the nearby 
Spanish settlement, killing 55 and taking at least 
76 captive. This resulted in the Spanish not being 
able to properly support its colonies in California 
and freedom from dominating outside influences 
until the mid- 1800s. 

As controllers of Yuma’s crossing of the 
Colorado River, the Quechans operated a ferry car- 
rying passengers, supplies and livestock over the 
river. But the discovery of gold in California, and 
the resultant boom in ferry profits, spelled doom 
for Quechan operation of the service. American 
ferry companies went into operation as competi- 
tors and their own customers plundered Quechan 
fields and food supplies, leaving the Indians with 
little to eat. When United States military forces 
came to Yuma in 1852, Quechan power rapidly 
diminished and was destroyed. 

In 1884, the Fort Yuma Reservation was 
formed as home for the Quechan tribe. Although 
the 44,000 acre tract of land was large, it was only 
a small portion of the territory the tribe previously 
controlled. Besides that, the land closest to the 
river was fertile, but the soil in the northwest por- 
tion of the reservation was alkaline, with too much 
salt for successful farming. A few years later, the 
land was divided up and individual plots were 
given to each member of the tribe in an attempt to 
encourage individual farming. Surplus land was 
auctioned to others, which caused the Quechans 
to lose control of some of the richest land. Free 
irrigation water, though promised, was never pro- 
vided. 

Today, the Quechan Reservation is the sec- 
ond largest Indian reservation in California. There 
are about 2,500 Quechans today, which is a 
decrease from the over 4,000 who existed when 
Spanish contact was first made. 

The entire U.S. Army Yuma Proving Ground 
area was frequently visited by the Quechan people 
during the tribe's heyday. Pauline Owl, Quechan 
Cultural Resources Manager and direct descendent 
of tribal Chief Pasqual of the late 1800s, says peo- 
ple can still see remnants of their passage. 

“You can see pottery shards, sleeping circles 
(circles of rocks) and areas of petroglyphs,” she 
explained. “Some of the rock art we can still read 
today. One carving might show a picture of an ani- 
mal that had been spotted. Another might be a 
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family name. Yet another mighi be religious in 
nature. What is now Yuma Proving Ground is 
important to us, for that was once part of the 
home for our forefathers—it is an inheritance from 
them.” 

According to Pauline Jose, Quechan Museum 
Director, large numbers of the tribe have bravely 
served in our nation’s military throughout this cen- 
tury. “We have an active veterans organization 
here at the reservation, American Legion Post 802, 
and count nearly 500 veterans of military service 
this century,” she said. “Our people have sacri- 
ficed along with other Americans for their coun- 
try.” 

Owl says tribal representatives have met 
with Yuma Proving Ground officials on several 
occasions to discuss historical preservation mat- 
ters. She views these past meetings as having been 
positive and hopes for them to continue. She has 
particularly high praise for the museum display in 
the Yuma Proving Ground Range Operations 
Center's central courtyard. 

“It’s important that we recognize and respect 
their interest and place in the land,” said Dolores 
Gauna, Yuma Proving Ground cultural resources 
manager. “They were here long before us and we 
need to keep that in mind.” 

Gauna says the relationship between the 
proving ground and local Indian tribes has dra- 
matically improved in recent years, as a number of 
positive two-way programs have been instituted. 

“We hold regular consultation meetings here 
at Yuma Proving Ground, plus we frequently visit 
tribal officials in their offices,” explained Gauna. 
“We recently dedicated a newly constructed build- 
ing here in honor of a member of another local 
tribe, Spt. Bravie Soto, and regularly publish edu- 
cational articles in our post newspaper for the 
benefit of the workforce. The intention of every- 
thing we do is to develop and maintain a close 
relationship based on respect, cooperation and 
understanding.” 

The Quechan Indians make up part of the 
rich historic legacy of Yuma Proving Ground and 
the desert southwest. Their story must not be for- 
gotten, for the lessons of the past can teach us a 
great deal about the challenges of the future. 





Chuck Wullenjohn is Chief, Yuma Proving Ground 
Public Affairs Office. 
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Scott G. Shultz 


America’s Watchtower 
Saving the Old Post Office 





It is “a monster Gothic derelict abandoned at 
midpoint on the most important avenue of the 


his remark, made by a federal gov- 
ernment official in 1963, described 
the Old Post Office Building on 
Pennsylvania Avenue halfway 
between the White House and Capitol. Long a 
subject of derision, the Old Post Office survived 
nearly three quarters of a century of efforts to 
demolish it. This Romanesque landmark stands 
today as a remarkable effort at historic preserva- 
tion and a reminder of a distinct period in 
American architecture. 
In 1880, Congress approved the building of 
a new post office to handle mail service for a 


growing nation. The site for such a structure, how- 


ever, was not easy to locate. Open public land in 
downtown Washington was hard to find. 
Reportedly, Senator Leland Stanford, 
founder of Stanford University and 
chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Buildings and Grounds, and his 
secretary and newspaperman, John 
B. McCarthy, chose the post office 
site one day while on a carriage ride 
down the avenue from Capitol Hill. 
On June 25, 1890, Public Block 323 
was approved by Congress as the 
new site for the post office. 

Block 323, on the south side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue between 11th 
and 12th Streets, was the location of 
numerous shops, saloons, a Masonic 
Hall, and the Franklin Fire 
Company. The process for purchas- 
ing the 30 separate parcels of land 
was to have it condemned and desig- 
nated for government take-over. By 
October 3, 1891, the entire block 
was purchased at a cost of 
$655,490.77. 

The task of designing the Post 
Office was the responsibility of the 
architect's office of the Treasury 
Department. This office was respon- 
sible for the design of all post 
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offices, custom houses, and court houses. The 
supervisory architect of the Treasury Department 
as the building's construction commenced in 1892 
was Willoughby J. Edbrooke. He is traditionally 
credited with the building's design, and his impact 
was significant. But during the seven years of the 
building's construction, five different supervisory 
architects made varying degrees of alterations to 
the original design. Each one of the supervisor, 
architects was influenced by the work of archivect 
Henry Hobson Richardson. 

Richardson is considered to be one of the 
greatest architects in the history of American 
architecture. This opinion is based not only on the 
quality of his work but on his far-reaching influ- 
ence. His best-known projects included the Trinity 
Church in Boston and Allegheny Court House and 
Jail in Pittsburgh. Richardson interpreted features 
of European architecture into a different and 
uniquely American style. Richardsonian 
Romanesque architecture was characterized by 











Pennsylvama 
Avenue in | 928. 





heavy, rough stone construction, round arches 
framing windows and doors that are deep and cav- 
ernous in design, and squat columns. Towers were 
often part of the plan. In Richardson's best exam- 
ples, a single tower, massive and bold in design 
crowned the structure. Every characteristic of 
Richardsonian Romanesque, to one degree or 
another, was included in the design for the Post 
Office. 

The Post Office's massive granite exterior 
was a product of the Bodwell Granite Company of 
Vinalhaven, Maine. Vinalhaven, a small island off 
the southeastern coast of Maine, was a major 
granite supplier in the United States in the last 
half of the 19th century. Granite from Vinalhaven's 
quarries supported the base of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, the interior of the Washington Monument, 
and other government buildings in Washington. 
Along with the importance of its stone, the Post 
Office was the first steel frame building in 
Washington, first federal building on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and the first with its own electric power 
plant which powered over 3,900 lights. It was the 
largest federal office building in the city, and its 
great glass-covered 99' x 184' central courtyard 
placed it in a select category of monumental inte- 
rior spaces in the nation’s capital. The Post 
Office’s imposing 315' clock tower was second in 
height to only the Washington Monument. The 
seven-year construction project, completed in 
1899, cost $3,502,165. 

The completed structure was turned over to 
the Postmaster General in the fall of 1899 and 
officially named the Federal Post Office 
Department Building. The building became the 
home of the Washington City Post Office, located 
on the first three floors, and the Federal Post 
Office Department headquarters for the entire 
nation, on floors four through eight. The ninth 
floor was used for storage. The exterior of the 
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tower displayed a working clock on all four sides. 
City residents mentioned to Willoughby |. 
Edbrooke, during the building's early design 
phase, that the downtown area needed a clock so 
workers and visitors could look up at any time 
and see the current time. No Washington building 
had such a feature, and a clock added to the Post 
Office's uniqueness and importance. 

As the 20th century dawned, the Federal 
Post Office Department Building's massive facade, 
imposing tower, and prominence on Pennsylvania 
Avenue was the gem of the Post Office 
Department. Despite the building's significance 
because of its design reflecting the influence of a 
master architect and its structural innovations, 
many federal officials called for the building's 
1emoval. The Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 
1893 introduced a neo-classical style of architec- 
ture, and the federal government quickly adopted 
it as the style for all new federal buildings. 
Richardsonian Romanesque had become obso- 
lete—especially since the premature death of 
Richardson in 1886. 

The Old Post Office Building's design was 
outdated even before its completion. One federal 
official called the new building, “an unfortunate 
production” that would “require dynamiting before 
it could be brought into harmony with its sur- 
roundings.” Another review in the New York Times 
said it looked like “a cross between a cathedral 
and a cotton mill.” Plans were discussed for the 
new building's demolition. 

This began nearly a 75-year struggle between 
survival and destruction. Herein lies the real story 
of the Old Post Office. It survived at first because 
the Post Office had no other place to reside. The 
building's design left little room for expansion and 
it was quickly discovered the space would soon be 
inadequate for the city post office. In 1914, after 
only 15 years, city postal operations were moved 
to a new facility adjacent to Union Station. Thus, 
the moniker “old” became forever attached to the 
little more than decade-old building—“a not so 
subtle attempt to prove the Old Post Office's time 
had passed and was ready for the rock pile.” 

The Federal Post Office Department main- 
tained residence in the building another 20 years. 
These were years of tremendous postal advance- 
ment which saw a number of improvements in ser- 
vice: rural free delivery (1902), parcel post, cash 
on delivery, postal insurance (1913), cars first 
used to deliver mail (1914), domestic air mail ser- 
vice (1918), international air mail (1927). By 
1934, the Post Office Department, too, had out- 
grown the building and was relocated immediately 
across 12th Street in one of the new Federal 
Triangle Buildings. 
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The Federal Triangle had first been suggested 
by the Senate Park Commission in 1901. It was 
not until the 1920s that Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew Mellon made the project a reality. Federal 
agencies were scattered in rented space all over 
Washington. The idea was to build permanent fed- 
eral buildings in the neo-classical style to house 
many government departments. The area bounded 
by Pennsylvania and Constitution Avenues and 
15th and 4th Streets Northwest formed a triangle 
where the buildings were to be built. All existing 
structures within this triangle were targeted for 
demolition. Occupying the center of the triangle 
was the Old Post Office. Long considered an archi- 
tectural dinosaur, it was destined for removal. But 
the Great Depression saved the building; there 
was no money to have it torn down. Then World 
War II began, and every available office was 
needed for the war effort. After the war, a growing 
federal bureaucracy needed additional space to 
house offices that had no other place to go; the 
Old Post Office became a home for numerous 
overflow federal agencies. 

At one time or another, between the 1940s 
and 1970s, the following shared residence in the 
building: Departments of Agriculture, Defense, 
Interior, Justice, General Accounting Office, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Smithsonian 
Institution, United States Information Agency, and 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. The FBI had the 
longest association with the Old Post Office, hav- 
ing training and personnel offices there from the 
1930s until 1975. 

Despite the constant use of the building, no 
one agency felt ownership or responsibility for its 
maintenance. Consequently, the years began to 





show on the interior and exterior of the structure. 
By the early 1960s this one-time jewel of the Post 
Office Department had become a monolithic dis- 

grace. 

The thoroughfare which the Old Post Office 
graced, Pennsylvania Avenue, was in much the 
same condition as its largest resident. Rundown 
shops and businesses covered both sides of the 
Avenue. In 1962, future Senator Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan stated that Pennsylvania Avenue 
should be the example that all great city streets 
should follow. President Kennedy agreed and 
appointed a Pennsylvania Avenue Commission to 
investigate what should be done to improve 
America’s Main Street. In 1964, among its many 
Suggestions, the Commission suggested the Old 
Post Office be torn down to complete the Federal 
Triangle. Only the tower was to remain as a city 
lookout and reminder of a time long since gone. 
Once again the Old Post Office was targeted for 
removal. 

The old Romanesque building had its sup- 
porters, who believed the entire building, not just 
the tower, should remain. Suggestions were made 
to turn the building into a hotel, a visitor center, a 
place for display of additional Smithsonian 
exhibits, or a shopping area that would revitalize 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The first step to preserve 
the building came in 1965 when all of 
Pennsylvania Avenue was declared a National 
Historic Park and both the Federal Triangle and 
Old Post Office Building were recommended for 
inclusion in the National Register of Historic 
Places as Category II Landmarks. The definition of 
Category II Landmarks is: “Landmarks of impor- 
tance which contribute significantly to the cultural 
heritage or visual beauty and 
interest of the District of 
Columbia and its environs, and 
which should be preserved or 
restored, if possible.” 

The battle was on between 
preservationists and those who 
sought the Old Post Office's 
demolition in order to restore 
architectural continuity to the 
Federal Triangle. During the 
remainder of the 1960s, the 
National Capital Planning 
Commission, Commission on 
Fine Arts, Joint Congressional 
Committee on Landmarks, and 
General Services Administration 
all supported razing the building. 

During 1970 and 1971 
plans were drawn and permits 
obtained for the Old Post Office's 
removal and the Federal 
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Triangle's completion. Preservationists struck 
back. Calling themselves “Don't Tear It Down,” 
they organized and petitioned responsible govern- 
ment agencies. 

During this preservation struggle, the Old 
Post Office gained the attention of Nancy Hanks. 
Hanks, Chairman of the National Endowment for 
the Arts, supported saving old buildings and 
involved the Endowment in the protection of oth- 
ers around the country. Besides, the Arts 
Endowment was living in rented space, and Hanks 
desired a permanent home for her agency. 

To Nancy Hanks, saving the Old Post Office 
and finding a home for the Endowment seemed 
like a perfect fit. She traveled up to Capitol Hill 
when the building's fate was being debated and 
testified before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Buildings and Grounds. “Old buildings are like old 
friends,” she said. “They reassure people in times 
of rapid change. They encourage people to dream 
about their cities—to think before they build, to 
consider alternatives before they tear down.” She 
believed the Old Post Office could be a mixed use 
building; federal offices could occupy the upper 
floors while shops, restaurants and entertainment 
would attract visitors below. However, it was ille- 
gal for private enterprise to occupy the same space 
as government agencies. Hanks convinced 
Congress a new federal law should be passed, 
which led to the Cooperative Building Use Act 
(1976) allowing private business to occupy the 
same space as federal workers. 

Hanks further testified that removal of the 
Old Post Office would cost over $60 million as 
opposed to $30 to $40 million to have it restored. 
This got Congress’ attention, and she gained their 
support which was further bolstered by the build- 
ing’s addition to the National Register of Historic 
Places in 1973. 

The Old Post Office’s nearly three quarters of 
a century battle for survival was nearly over. Plans 
were made to restore the old structure inside and 
out. The building's granite facing, blackened by 
years of city pollutants, was cleaned. The interior, 
covered with decades of dirt and grime and with 
its glass skylight covered with metal, looked like a 
dungeon. Washington architect Arthur Cotton 
Moore, long an advocate of saving the building, 
won a national competition for the interior design. 
Preservation began in 1978 and was completed in 
1983. 

The metal roof was replaced with glass. The 
first floor, where the city’s mail was once sorted, 
was partially removed opening up the space for 
shops and restaurants. The remainder of the build- 
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ing was restored for federal office use. Each of the 
upper floors was designated for use by the 
National Endowments for the Arts and 
Humanities, the Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation, and the Institute of Museum 
Services. 

In the interior northwest corner, a glass ele- 
vator was installed to ferry individuals to the 
tower's 270-foot outdoor observation area. In 
addition, 10 English Change Ringing Bells were 
installed in the tower. The bells, a bicentennial gift 
to Congress from the Ditchley Foundation of Great 
Britain, are replicas of those at Westminster 
Abbey. 

On February 15, 1983, the United States 
Congress passed legislation renaming the Old Post 
Office and its surrounding plazas the Nancy 
Hanks Center. This same legislation assigned the 
National Park Service the duty of telling the story 
of the building and assisting people to the top of 
the tower. Unfortunately, Nancy Hanks never saw 
the completion of her work. She died in January 
1983. 

Today, the Old Post Office is a permanent 
feature on Pennsylvania Avenue and the city’s sky- 
line. No longer considered an architectural out- 
cast, it is one of Washington's most attractive fea- 
tures. Watching over America’s Main Street, as it 
has for nearly a century, the Old Post Office is a 
reminder that there are other alternatives to tear- 
ing down. 





Scott G. Shultz is a park ranger at the Old Post 
Office. 
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The Seminar for Historical Administration Turns 40 





few professional development opportuni- 

ties as reputable or rewarding as the 
Seminar for Historical Administration. The three- 
week course is offered to individuals currently 
employed as administrators, or preparing for such 
a position, in historical organizations, museums, 
historic sites, or other preservation agencies. The 
program goal is to develop and strengthen leader- 
ship skills through exposure to recent trends in 
the profession. 

Historical Perspective 

The field of historical administration was 
just emerging when Dr. Edward Alexander, then 
Vice President and Director of Interpretation at 
Colonial Williamsburg created the Seminar in 
1958. The course was initially aligned with acade- 
mia, with the intent of training a new breed of pro- 
fessionals who would become leaders in the field. 
Doctoral students in American Studies were 
recruited from prestigious universities to learn 
about practicing history outside the walls of acad- 
emia. The Seminar for Historical Administration 
(SHA) was established with institutional backing 
from the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation, the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, American 
Association for State and Local History, American 
Association of Museums, and the National Park 
Service together with support from prestigious aca- 
demic institutions. 

During the late 1960s, the student profile 
began to shift from individuals with strong acade- 
mic backgrounds to those with localized and 
diverse experiences. Curriculum adjustments were 
as much a sign of changing times as the mix of 
participants. When the SHA was initiated in the 
late '50s—historic interpretation was the focus of 
the course. As the profession evolved and social 
trends emerged, Seminar sponsors continually 
worked to keep the course vital and relevant. 

Traditionally, the Seminar covered four cate- 
gories of study: Background, Administration, 
Research, and Interpretation. Background 
included introductions about the services provided 
by each sponsoring institution, information about 
preservation, and a historical overview of the pro- 
fession. Administration covered topics such as 
fund-raising, ethics, and relations between 
trustees, directors, staff, donors, constituents and 
community. Research focused on studies in preser- 
vation, architecture, archeology, conservation and 


e the historical agency field, there are 
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collections. Interpretation dealt with exhibits, edu- 
cation, visitor services, publications, and outreach. 
The four components of the curriculum continue to 
set the tone for the Seminar although the percent- 
age devoted to each has been modified over the 
years. 

By 1976, the topic of administration took the 
lead in 58% of the curriculum sessions, growing to 
70% by 1983. The need to emphasize administra- 
tion occurred in response to a growing demand for 
more effective administration in non-profit historic 
agencies. What had begun as a training opportu- 
nity to recruit professionals, evolved into a pro- 
gram anxious to meet the demands of the field. 

The Seminar is no longer an overview or 
introduction to historical administration. Instead, 
the course provides specific guidelines and strate- 
gies that contribute to professional development in 
the field. 

SHA Today 

The established setting for the seminar is 
historic Colonial Williamsburg where Foundation 
staff extends resources and hospitality to Seminar 
participants over a three-week period. Participants 
receive a President's pass, entitling them to 
explore Colonial Williamsburg at their leisure, par- 
ticipate in activities, take advantage of local exper- 
tise for noon time meetings, behind the scene 
tours, or learning about the development of inter- 
pretive programming. Immersion in an 18th cen- 
tury landscape during autumn only adds to the 
other privileges the Seminar affords. 

Course content offers a comprehensive view 
of the management and leadership skills needed to 
successfully operate in today’s non-profit commu- 
nity. During the seminar, approximately 45 faculty 
present 28 sessions on a variety of topics includ- 
ing historic preservation, defining community, edu- 
cation, interpretation, heritage tourism, human 
resources, legal issues, ethics, fund-raising, finan- 
cial management, and team building. While each 
session may not apply directly to your present 
position, chances are you will deal with all of the 
topics at some point in your career. Each partici- 
pant leaves the Seminar with an enormous quan- 
tity of insight and professional resources. 

A recurring message throughout the course 
was about surviving as leaders in non-profit cul- 
tural institutions during an era of high competition 
for local, state, and federal funds. With crime, wel- 
fare, and education dominating the minds of 
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politicians and constituents, it is vital for our insti- 


tutions to be relevant to the communities we 
serve. When we engage the public by effectively 
using resources to educate and contribute to a bet- 
ter understanding of history and material culture, 
we will have succeeded in fulfilling our mission. 

The Seminar for Historical Administration is 
the longest running and undoubtedly the best pro- 
fessional training course in historical administra- 
tion available in the country. The course inspires 
change and leaves a lasting impact on all those 
who attend. Graduating from SHA is a great honor 
as well as an achievement that endorses contribu- 
tions to the profession through excellence and 
leadership. 

This year marks the Seminar’s 40th anniver- 
sary, and festivities are planned for a reunion at 
Colonial Williamsburg on November 21, 1998. 
Alumni from throughout the United States and 


Canada will be convening to share their commit- 
ment to SHA and the profession. Participate in the 
1998 Seminar and come join us! 





Abby Sue Fisher is stationed at Mississippi National 
River and Recreation Area in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
but works as a curator out of the NPS Midwest 
Support Office in Omaha, Nebraska. She is a gradu- 
ate of the 39th annual Seminar for Historical 
Administration. 

For more information on the October 31- 
November 21, 1998, seminar, contact Peggy 
McDonald Howells at 757-220-7211. The 
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Building Project Records at Independence 
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ow can parks fulfill the NPS man- 
H date to document, preserve, and 

protect building project records? 
Parks engage in maintenance, preservation, reha- 
bilitation and restoration activities during the 
normal course of managing park resources. 
Simple or complex, large or small, each project 
generates its own set of documentation with per- 
manent value that requires curation by park per- 
sonnel in accordance with NPS Museum 
Handbook, Part I and Part II, Appendix D 
(1996). 

Parks may find some guidance in Special 
Directive 94-6, “Ensuring that Projects Generating 
Museum Collections Fund Cataloging and Basic 
Preservation.” Formulated to address museum col- 
lections not covered by Special Directive 87-3, 
“Conservation of Archeological Resources” and 
Special Directive 91-4, “Ensuring that Natural 
Resource Projects Fund the Curation of 
Collections,” the guidelines in 94-6 apply to other 
cultural resource projects such as building pro- 
jects. The cultural resource management records 
produced by construction projects include draw- 
ings, reports, photographs, and correspondence in 
a variety of audio-visual, electronic and textual 
formats. 

Independence National Historical Park is 


engaged in a multi-phased, multi-year project for 
the rehabilitation of park utilities and structures, 
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which will double the quantity of building project 
records archived since the establishment of the 
park. The volume, size and format of documenta- 
tion generated by the program will strain the park's 
ability to pay the cost associated with storage, pro- 
cessing and cataloging. 

Phase I of the Utility Improvement Project 
(UIP), is expected to span several years, and 
involves the replacement of utility systems in five 
structures on Independence Square— 
Independence Hall, Congress Hall, Old City Hall 
and the East and West Wings of Independence 
Hall. In addition, rehabilitation of the HVAC sys- 
tems of many other park structures is expected to 
continue into the next decade. 

In addition to rehabilitating the utility sys- 
tems of park structures, the program will also 
address hazardous materials abatement, such as 
asbestos and lead paint. The park will take the 
opportunity to address accessibility issues, as 
required by the American with Disabilities Act 
(ADA) of 1990. And finally, as funding permits, the 
park hopes to develop and install new exhibits in 
several historic structures. 

Independence NHP is listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places. In addition, First and 
Second Banks have been designated National 
Historic Landmarks and Independence Hall and 
Independence Square have been designated a 
World Heritage Site. The park is significant, not 
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only for the many historic events that occurred 
here, including the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence and the U.S. Constitution, but also 
many park structures are architecturally signifi- 
cant. 

The rehabilitation program undertaken by 
the UIP provides an opportunity to study and doc- 
ument park structures unequalled since the estab- 
lishment of the park in 1948. The documentation 
meets the park's cultural resource management 
needs and will be of significant research value to 
the Service as well as other researchers. In accor- 
dance with Special Directive 94-6, park staff are 
responsible for developing strategies to ensure that 
project documentation is captured in a timely 
manner, funding for basic curation of these 
archival records is secured, and budgeting from 
operating base funds for the ongoing maintenance 
costs of curation is realized. 

In the early stages of the UIP, Independence 
NHP adopted a proactive documentation strategy 
for the systematic transfer of project records cre- 
ated during the Design Development (Title I and 
II) phase for the Independence Square buildings. 
The park has hired a professional archivist who 
will ensure deposit of UIP documentation of per- 
manent value in a secure location as soon as it is 
made available to the park as well as to curate 
these cultural resource management records. 

Several thorny issues remain unresolved. 
The preliminary plan to transfer project documents 
to the archives via a distribution list broke down 
forcing the archivist to rely on the good will of 
DSC and INDE staff to send records to the 
archives and to provide her with information on 
recent documentation availability. 

Working with DSC staff managing the UIP, 
the park compiled lists of formats and quantity of 
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records produced for each component of the pro- 
ject completed or in process. Once the park identi- 
fied a list of project records that staff wanted for 
permanent retention in the archives as museum 
collections, costs for storing, processing, cataloging 
and ongoing maintenance were computed. The fig- 
ures were sobering. 

It became very clear that the park must take 
Steps to act on the guidelines in Special Directive 
94-6 in order to fulfill its responsibilities to docu- 
ment, preserve and protect the UIP records sched- 
uled for permanent retention in the archives. First, 
INDE needs to reevaluate the list of UIP records 
for permanent retention to define what staff really 
wants to deposit in the archives, keeping in mind 
the program needs of the Maintenance Division 
and Historic Architect Branch. 

Second, the park must devise a building 
records management plan that can be written into 
task orders, contracts and agreements during the 
project planning process. Finally, park staff must 
ensure that included in the UIP project budget are 
line items for curation of cultural resources docu- 
mentation that become museum collections in the 
archives. 

The park has developed the resources to 
pursue this proactive strategy and support ongoing 
maintenance of archival collections: the archivist 
is responsible for curating building project records 
and the UIP project includes plans for a new 
library/archives facility in the Merchants Exchange 
Building rehabilitation. INDE is committed to the 
National Park Service's mission of preserving, pro- 
tecting and interpreting cultural resources. 





Karen Stevens is the supervisory archivist at 
Independence National Historical Park. 
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(3) Archeology in the 1930s; (4) 
WPA Archeology; (5) TVA Arche- 
ology; (6) National Park Service 
Archeology; and (7) The Legacy of 
New Deal Archeology. These top- 
ics are treated in a remarkably 
comprehensive and _ well-orga- 
nized manner. Readers interested 
in what went on at particular 
times, areas, and by particular 
organizations and federal agencies 
can find it easily in this book. 

This book is much more 
than a recounting of people, 
places, and scientific accomplish- 
ments, however. Lyons has done 
an excellent job of documenting 
the administrative history of New 
Deal archeology, the reasons why 
things were done when, where, 
and how they were done. The 
book is thus a valuable accounting 
of how what was arguably the 
greatest national archeological 
program ever conducted actually 
came about and evolved, or some 
might say lurched along, until it 
was abruptly terminated by the 
onset of World War II. For those 
of us now practicing in what is 
another massive period of federal 
sponsorship of American archeol- 
ogy, the CRM era, the lessons of 
the earlier New Deal experiment 
are important to consider, and 
particularly sobering. 

It is clear that the rich 
legacy of New Deal archeology, 
that we so cherish and appreciate 
to this day, came about because of 
the hard work of a great many 
people, and the inspired leader- 
ship of a number of private citi- 
zens and professional archeolo- 
gists alike, who took advantage of 
the opportunities that presented 
themselves, and forged ahead in 
spite of great difficulties. What the 


New Deal archeological program 
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also showed was that, while it was 
possible to legislate opportunities 
for fieldwork and analysis, and 
dictate minimum technical stan- 
dards, excellence in this branch of 
scientific research depends in 
large measure on the abilities and 
work ethic of the individuals in 
charge of the excavations, the 
labs, and the writing. New Deal 
archeology devoted relatively little 
funding to reporting, and it is an 
impressive testament that many of 
the archeologists involved devoted 
large portions of their subsequent 
careers to documenting what was 
done and found. 

Anyone interested in the 
development of southeastern 
archeology, or in the operation of 
a large government program 
directed to scientific as well as 
political ends (i.e., employing 
large numbers of people at rela- 
tively low cost), will want to read 
this book. This book, and a sec- 
ond excellent study appearing 
almost simultaneously, Digging 
for Dollars: American Archaeology 
and the New Deal by Paul Fagette 
(New Mexico 1996), offer 
detailed, scholarly treatments of 
New Deal archeology. The latter 
volume provides a more general 
national-level perspective, com- 
plementing the detail found in 
Lyon’s volume. For readers inter- 
ested in following up on these 
works, some excellent popular 
writing on New Deal archeology 
has also appeared in the form of 
personal reminiscences on the 
events of the era by a number of 
its key figures. Among the most 
notable of these accounts occur in 
Ocmulgee Archaeology: 1936- 
1986, edited by David J. Hally 
(Georgia 1994), and in the intro- 
duction to Archaeological Survey 
of Northern Georgia by Robert 


Wauchope (Society for American 
Archaeology Memoirs 1966). It 
will be interesting to see whether 
similar popular and _ historical 
accounts appear in another gener- 
ation or two, recounting the events 
of the past 25 years of CRM arche- 


ology. 





Field Guide to New 
England Barns and Farm Build- 
ings by Thomas Visser. University 
Press of New England, Hanover 
and London. 


Reviewed by Stephen C. 
Gordon, Survey and National Reg- 
ister Manager, Ohio Historical 
Society. 


Until fairly recently, studies 
of American barns have largely 
been the province of antiquarians 
and amateur enthusiasts. Photo- 
genic symbols of our rural her- 
itage, these enduring monuments 
of hard work, primitive construc- 
tion, and rural landscapes have 
been portrayed as rustic, almost 
idyllic curiosities. Previous stud- 
ies, while capable, have typically 
emphasized the unique and pic- 
turesque, be it round barns, stone 
barns, or pioneer log barns. 

Cultural geographers such 
as Robert Ensminger, Allan Noble 
and Hubert Wilhelm represent a 
growing fraternity of academic 
scholars studying barns in a 
broader material and cultural con- 
text. Ensminger's Pennsylvania 
Barn (1992), inspired by Dorn- 
busch's seminal 1956 study, and 
Noble's Old Barn Book (1995) 
epitomize the serious attention 
recently given to documenting and 
Studying North American barns. 
Joining this list of barn studies is 
Thomas Visser's Field Guide, a 
morphological examination of 
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barns based on windshield field 
studies in six New England states. 
Of the 13 major barn studies pub- 
lished during the 1990s, Visser's 
work, classifying barns according 
to their form and function, is in 
the estimation of this reviewer the 
most useful field guide examining 
a specific North American region. 
Interim director of the University 
of Vermont's nationally renowned 
historic preservation program, 
Visser has collaborated with the 
University Press of New England 
in producing this much needed 
volume. 

Subdivided by history and 
type into six chapters, Field Guide 
is a neatly organized and attrac- 
tively illustrated documentary of a 
universally appealing cultural arti- 
fact. Perhaps this is in part 
because wood and stone are 
almost primordial in their appeal 
to humans, and when joined 
together by skilled hands can pro- 


duce a work of art. Of course, to 
farmers barns are utilitarian struc- 
tures built to provide shelter, but 
to the serious observer they are 
icons from an agrarian past. Spe- 
cial attention is given to barn con- 
struction practices with a concise 
discussion of scribe rule, square 
rule, and balloon frame traditions. 
Photographic images of saw marks 
and detailed views of joinery are 
first-rate. Beyond framing, there 
are brief explanations of wall 
sheathing, doors, windows, cupo- 
las and specialized barn types. 
Equally well chronicled are out- 
buildings, buildings for feed stor- 
age, including silos, farm build- 
ings for specialty crops and other 
buildings such as poultry houses, 
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horse stables and smokehouses. 
But it is Visser's examination of 
barn types that emerges as the 
book's heart and soul. From Eng- 
lish to Arcadian to bank barns, the 
reader is treated to succinct 
descriptions and photos of virtu- 
ally every identified New England 
barn type. 

One of the many strengths 
of Visser's volume is how period 
illustrations and drawings are 
incorporated into the text, which 
is generously supplemented with 
contemporary descriptions. For 
example, in the brief sub-heading 
describing ice houses, two primary 
accounts from 1864 and 1926 are 
quoted. Agricultural journals such 
as the New England Farmer, 
Maine Farmer and American Agri- 
culturist are generously cited, 
although manuscript materials 
such as builders' journals, con- 
tracts, and correspondence are not 
referenced. 

Publications that help break 
new ground are often difficult to 
critique. Still, finding a way to 
include even a brief examination 
of historic fence types, an indeli- 
ble element of the rural New Eng- 
land landscape, would have com- 
plemented the subject. This 
reviewer would have welcomed 
additional schematic drawings of 
barn framing techniques and more 
perspective views, as well as some 
images of the rapidly disappearing 
Yankee farmer and his cherished 
livestock. Too nostalgic—perhaps, 
but a solidly researched work of 
this type would not have been 
diminished by a subtle human 
touch. A final quibble—only one 
small map of the study area is pro- 
vided, certainly not enough for a 
field guide. 

Handsomely bound in a 
hard plastic cover, Field Guide is 
destined to become a glovebox 
companion for many rural New 
England enthusiasts. Visser's 
informative volume is a welcome 
synthesis of extensive field work 
and academic research, comfort- 
ably presented in layman's prose. 
One hopes publications such as 
this will help build a better appre- 


ciation of this important yet 
increasingly endangered species 
of buildings. 





Archaeological Ethics. 
Karen D. Vitella, editor. AltaMira 
Press, Walnut Creek, CA, 1996. 


Reviewed by Barbara J. 
Little, archeologist, National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places, NPS. 


Archaeological Ethics is a 
collection of well-written, informa- 
tive articles from Archaeology 
magazine. Nearly all were pub- 
lished within the last 10 years. 
The geographic coverage is world- 
wide, from the Cape York Penin- 
sula in Australia to Mali in Africa 
to New York City to St. Lawrence 
Island in Alaska. 

The book originated in the 
editor's seminar on archeological 
ethics. The introduction is useful 
in explaining the importance of 
context for interpreting archeolog- 
ical finds. 

The essays are organized 
into six sections and there are two 
appendices. The first appendix 
contains statements on _profes- 
sional ethics from three profes- 
sional organizations—the Society 
of Professional Archeologists, the 
Archaeological | istitute of Amer- 
ica, and the Society for American 
Archaeology—but not, surpris- 
ingly, from the World Archaeologi- 
cal Congress. The second appen- 
dix is a resource guide. 

Essays in the first section, 
“Looting and Collecting,” contend 
with the ethics of collecting and 
some of the tensions between 
museums and archeology. It is 
impossible to avoid the direct con- 
nection between the destruction of 
sites by looters and the willing- 
ness of museums and private col- 
lectors to pay for artifacts. 

“Responses to Looting” 
includes some creative and effec- 
tive reactions by national and 
State governments and by a pri- 
vate foundation. The National 
Park Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management run sting oper- 
ations to catch traffickers in ille- 
gally acquired artifacts. The gov- 
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ernment of Turkey aggressively 
pursues stolen artifacts through 
international legal channels. 
Through its training program for 
avocational archeologists, the 
Arkansas Archaeological Survey 
accomplishes a great deal of pro- 
fessional quality work and dra- 
matically expands public aware- 
ness of the looting problem. A pri- 
vate foundation, the 
Archaeological Conservancy, pro- 
tects sites by purchasing them. 

The diverse essays in “Cul- 
tural Heritage in Time of War and 
Political Unrest” bring up some 
troubling issues about cultural 
identity and its malicious destruc- 
tion. The Hague Convention of 
1954 resulted from long-standing 
international efforts to protect cul- 
tural heritage in times of war. Its 
preamble states “damage to cul- 
tural property belonging to any 
people whatsoever means damage 
to the cultural heritage of «.. 
mankind, since each people 
makes its contribution to the cul- 
ture of the world” (p 129). This 
section provides a good summary 
of why looting archeological sites 
it so troublesome, and not only to 
archeologists. We lose more than 
we think with every destroyed site, 
every record of human achieve- 
ment. 

Details of this loss of our 
human cultural heritage are 
described in the essays under 
“Affected Peoples.” A quote from a 
villager in one of the world’s poor- 
est countries, Mali, summarizes 
the impact of looting, “Do you 
realize that by stealing our 
fetishes those impious ones have 
stolen our very gods?... When you 
tell me that the gods they stole 
from us are probably in the house 
of a man who does not even know 
our religion, | am deeply hurt. To 
us, this is a crime” (p 164). 

“Reburial and Repatriation” 
includes two essays on Native 
American reburial and one on the 
African Burial Ground in New 
York. Some successful cooperation 
between Native Americans and 
archeologists in lowa is described. 
In an article on the effect of the 
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Native American Graves Protec- 
tion and Repatriation Act (NAG- 
PRA), two archeologists offer their 
Opposing viewpoints on the legis- 
lation. 

The final section has three 
short essays on “Professional 
Behavior.” Professional archeolo- 
gists are criticized for their poor 
record in communicating with the 
general public. Because public 
outreach has not been part of pro- 
fessional academic responsibili- 
ties, public perceptions about col- 
lecting antiquities and the real 
cost of looting have continued to 
counter efforts at saving sites. 

Archeology is not just for 
archeologists. History is not just 
for historians. The issues raised 
by this book are important beyond 
concerns of any particular profes- 
sion. There is clearly a collision of 
ethical systems at work. Archeolo- 
gists might define it as a clash 
between business for profit and 
knowledge for the public good. Or 
perhaps it is a clash between aris- 
tocratic values of privileged per- 
sonal ownership and democratic 
notions of common heritage. 
Where does the entitlement come 
from that allows one segment of 
the population to buy and thereby 
destroy another's history or sense 
of nation? Do we have common 
ground, or is world history just 
another commodity? Can the 
members of a modern secular soci- 
ety be convinced that tangible 
material objects are not simply 
commodities, but can embody a 
way of life, something that is 
sacred to its rightful owners? 

This book is an important 
resource for archeologists, for 
museum professionals, for histori- 
ans, for interpreters, and for any- 
one interested in objects, owner- 
ship, research, and the uses of his- 
tory. 

Every essay is followed by 
discussion questions, which are 
ideal for stimulating debate. I can 
imagine a successful use of the 
book for series of roundtable dis- 
cussions in Park's Friends groups 
or historical associations. Such 
focused reading and discussion 


groups would raise awareness of 
these vital issues in regions most 
affected by looting (that is, every- 
where in the United States as well 
as around the world). 





Landmarks in the Land- 
scapes: Histori. Architecture in 
the National Parks of the West 
by Harvey H. Kaiser, Chronicle 
Books, San Francisco, California, 
1997. 


Reviewed by Bryan Clark 
Green, NCSHPO Historian, Her- 
itage Preservation Services, NPS. 


This large format book mar- 
shals over 450 illustrations (con- 
temporary color photographs, his- 
toric black and white photographs, 
and line drawings) to portray the 
architecture of 24 western national 
parks. The study opens with two 
introductory chapters about the 
national park system and its archi- 
tecture, with the main emphasis of 
the work dedicated to each of the 
parks addressed in detail. 

The book’s concern is “his- 
toric architecture in the natural 
setting. Its aim is to draw attention 
to those structures too distant from 
population centers to enjoy readily 
available voices of preservation 
support” (p. viii). Unfortunately, 
the body of the work does not 
often directly address preservation 
issues. However, it elegantly and 
extensively documents the variety 
of architectural forms employed in 
the western national parks (with 
few exceptions, depicting only 
those constructed before WWII), 
and for that reason alone is a valu- 
able and useful resource. 

The introductory chapters 
sketch the history of the NPS and 
the architectural background for 
the structures under considera- 
tion. The chapters are largely con- 
cerned with the institutional his- 
tory of the NPS and a design pedi- 
gree deriving in large part from 
country houses and Adirondack 
camps and the landscape. The role 
of the landscape is ubiquitous yet 
largely unexplored, save in an 
associational manner. For exam- 
ple, Kaiser writes “The inspiration 
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for the Rustic architecture pro- 
duced by the railroaders (the pro- 
moters behind many of the early 
park hotels) and their creative 
designers came from many 
sources. The primary source was 
the landscape, which offered mate- 
rials long-used by indigenous peo- 
ples” (p. 17). 

Unexplored is the role of 
nostalgia and the importance of 
very modern and sophisticated 
(and very un-indigenous) engi- 
neering and construction behind 
many of the larger hotels (for 
example, the Ahwahnee Hotel, 
Yosemite NP, was constructed with 
a very modern steel and concrete 
frame). Many of these landmarks 
are self-consciously _ nostalgic 
designs, built of modern materials 
(often imitating traditional materi- 
als) creating a historicized image 
of a rustic, leisured past that never 
actually existed. This sanitized 
and nostalgic past was seen to be 
rapidly disappearing in the face of 
the very instruments of modernity 
(the railroad, the automobile, and 
electricity) which were making the 
Nature embodied by these parks 
rarer and ever more worthy of 
retention. The irony of the promo- 
tion of national parks by railroad 
and automobile interests is essen- 
tial to an understanding of these 
landmarks—no less than it is to an 
understanding the role of Henry 
Ford in creating the enthusiasti- 
cally-historicized Greenfield Vil- 
lage. 

Three chapters document 
the 24 selected parks and form the 
heart and bulk of the book. The 
individual entries draw heavily 
from internal NPS reports and are 
extensively illustrated. The lasting 
contribution of this book is to 
make available to the general pub- 
‘te information about historic 

uctures in the NPS western 
ve ks that heretofore has been 
vonfined to reports largely inacces- 
sible and frankly of little interest to 
the reading public. Efforts to edu- 
cate the public about the impor- 
tance of these historic structures 
depends upon the dissemination of 
such information, and the publica- 
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tion for a general audience of the 
findings of these NPS reports is a 
useful and beneficial service. 
While not imputing any error or 
misrepresentation, one might wish 
for more independent research 
and confirmation of the findings of 
these reports (the 24 entries cover- 
ing 257 pages are documented 
with 75 footnotes, citing only 32 
non-NPS works). In addition, 
while the author indicates that 
some of these structures are 
included in these lists, no National 
Register or National Historic 
Landmark nominations are cited. 

The photographs deployed 
in this work—both historic and 
contemporary—emphasize __ the 
role of the individual landmark as 
events in the landscape. This 
emphasis—while consonant with 
the theme of the book—often 
makes it difficult to study the 
structures themselves. They are 
often overwhelmed by the pic- 
turesque qualities of both the 
landscape and the composition of 
the photograph itself. A more seri- 
ous pair of problems exists with 
the photographs, however. The 
illustrations are not keyed to the 
text, and appear to have been 
assembled independently of the 
text. They do not necessarily cor- 
respond to the text, and distract- 
ingly require the reader to follow 
two simultaneous narratives, one 
carried by the body of the work, 
the other by the extensive (and 
generally helpfully detailed) cap- 
tions. 

This is not a history, but 
rather a personal photographic 
journey, a series of often deftly 
captured anecdotal experiences— 
each recording an attractive and 
sometimes highly scenographic 
moment in the life of the land- 
mark—but in the end, the work 
does not build a coherent argu- 
ment. We are not told why— 
beyond the fact these structures 
are often fetching and occasionally 
extraordinarily moving—we ought 
to devote more effort to their 
preservation. In fact, the very pic- 
turesque nature of the pho- 
tographs works against this stated 


purpose of the book—not one of 
the photographs makes the visual 
argument that any of these struc- 
tures is in need of additional 
attention from the preservation 
community. They are depicted as 
evocative and wistful objects, not 
as real buildings in need of very 
real attention. 

The lasting contribution of 
this book is its useful and lively 
chronicling of the historic land- 
marks selected for inclusion. The 
information disseminated about 
these buildings will hopefully edu- 
cate the interested reader in the 
cause of preserving these impor- 
tant architectural legacies in our 
national park system. 


New Publications 


Building the National Parks: 
Historic Landscape Design and 
Construction by Linda Flint 
McClelland, historian, National 
Register of Historic Places, NPS. 


Fifty years ago, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps ended, and 
with it concluded a grand era of 
park-building marked by natural- 
istic principles, craftsmanship, 
and native materials. Rooted in 
the writings of Andrew Jackson 
Downing and the 19th-century 
urban parks of Frederick Law 
Olmsted and others, naturalistic 
park design flourished in the 20th 
century in the United States under 
the stewardship of the National 
Park Service. With the founding of 
Yellowstone National Park in 
1872, national parks were charged 
with the paradoxical dual mission 
to make the nation’s finest natural 
wonders accessible to the general 
public while preserving them 
unimpaired for the enjoyment and 
appreciation of future generations. 
At the urging of conservation- 
minded individuals and organiza- 
tions, including the American 
Civic Association and American 
Society of Landscape Architects, 
Congress in 1916 established a 
National Park Service to adminis- 
ter the national parks. Shortly 
thereafter in 1918, an official pol- 
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icy called upon national park 
designers to locate and construct 
roads, trails, and other facilities in 
ways that harmonized with the 
natural setting and ensured that 
the natural wonders and scenery 
remained unimpaired. In subse- 
quent decades, park designers— 
landscape architects, architects, 
and engineers—forged a_ rich 
legacy of scenic roads and trails, 
picturesque park villages, camp- 
grounds and picnic areas, scenic 
overlooks, and majestic views. 

Building the National Parks 
is a comprehensive history of the 
policy, principles, and practices of 
landscape design through which 
the natural parks of the national 
park system became accessible to 
ever-increasing numbers of visi- 
tors. Written primarily from the 
perspective of landscape architec- 
ture, the book traces the evolution 
of the naturalistic ethic for park 
design in the United States from 
Downing and Olmsted to early- 
20th-century practitioners Henry 
Hubbard and Frank Waugh and 
finally to the designers of national 
and state parks. 

Early chapters chronicle the 
contributions that the Park Ser- 
vice’s first landscape engineers— 
Charles P. Punchard, Daniel R. 
Hull, and Thomas C. Vint—made 
to a distinctive style and stan- 
dards of design for roads, trails, 
and park villages based on natu- 
ralistic principles and native mate- 
rials. The book highlights events 
such as the 1926 cooperative 
agreement with the Bureau of 
Public Roads that enabled 
national park designers to build 
State-of-the-art roads while pre- 
serving park scenery and harmo- 
nizing built features with the nat- 
ural setting of each park. It closely 
examines the major design trends 
that were in place by the 1930s, 
including a process of master 
planning that guided park devel- 
opment, principles of rustic archi- 
tecture that ensured harmonious 
construction and design, and prac- 
tices of landscape naturalization 
whereby native trees, shrubs, and 
wildflowers were preserved or 
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planted to erase the scars of con- 
struction and create the illusion 
that nature was undisturbed. 

Several chapters examine 
the New Deal era, 1933 to 1942, 
when the park system greatly 
expanded, and planning and con- 
struction in national parks pro- 
ceeded on an unprecedented scale 
through programs such as the 
Civilian Conservation Corps 
(CCC) and Public Works Adminis- 
tration. During this decade of 
progress, the National Park Ser- 
vice also directed the work of the 
CCC in state and local parks and 
helped forge a state and federal 
partnership for outdoor recre- 
ation. Examining national park 
design and construction since 
1940, a final chapter covers the 
World War II era, the modernism 
of Mission 66, and the shift in 
emphasis from scenery preserva- 
tion to environmental protection 
during the Environmental Era. 

Building the National Parks, 
a publication of the National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places, is an 
updated edition of Presenting 
Nature: The Historic Landscape 
Design of the National Park Ser- 
vice, 1916 to 1942, which was 
published by the Government 
Printing Office in 1994. It pro- 
vides a national context for identi- 
fying, evaluating, and registering 
the vast number of historic park 
landscapes influenced by the 
design ethic developed and prac- 
ticed by the National Park Service 
in the early-20th century. This 
group of significant properties 
includes not only the developed 
areas of national parks but also 
the many state and local parks 
developed by the CCC from 1933 
to 1942 under the direction of 
landscape architects, architects, 
and engineers of the National 
Park Service. Properties relating 
to this context may be nominated 
to the National Register of His- 
toric Places under the multiple 
property listing, Historic Park 
Landscapes in National and State 
Parks (October 1995). 

Building the National Parks 
is available in hardbound (ISBN 


0-8018-5582-9) and paperback 
(ISBN 0-8018-5583-7) from the 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 
2715 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland 21218-4363; 1-800- 
537-5487; <http:/Avww.press.jhu. 
edu>. 





The American Institute for Con- 
servation of Historic and Artis- 
tic Works (AIC) announces the 
availability of a new brochure, 
Basic Guidelines for the Care of 
Special Collections. Designed for 
both homeowners and cultural 
institutions looking for an intro- 
duction to object preservation, 
the brochure addresses important 
topics such as organic versus 
inorganic materials, environmen- 
tal control, and proper display 
and storage of objects. This 
brochure replaces the previous 
AIC publication, Caring for Spe- 
cial Objects. For further informa- 
tion, AIC offers a variety of addi- 
tional brochures on conservation 
and preservation of specific types 
of objects, including the care of 
photographs, paintings, works of 
art on paper, and videotapes. 

Also available is the 1998 
Membership Directory which has 
been an indispensable resource 
for conservators, museum, library, 
and arts professionals, students, 
and others who need to make con- 
tact with the conservation field. 

For a free copy of any AIC 
brochure or information on the 
Directory, contact: AIC, 1717 K 
Street, NW, Suite 301, Washing- 
ton, DC 20006; 202-452-9545; 
fax: 202-452-9328; email: 
<InfoAIC@aol.com>; web site: 
<http/palimpsest.stanford.edu/aic>. 





The National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation’s Information 
Series provides concise informa- 
tion on basic and frequently used 
preservation techniques. Topics 
cover a wide range of preservation 
and organizational development 
issues. Each booklet includes an 
introduction to the subject, along 
with case studies and a resource 
section listing additional publica- 
tions and helpful organizations. 
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chased individually or as a com- 
plete set. To order a free informa- 
tion catalog, contact Information 
Series, National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 
20036; phone: 202-588-6286 or 
202-588-6189; fax: 202-588-6223. 





Legal and_ Financial 
Aspects of Architectural Conser- 
vation, edited by Marc Denhez 
and Stephen Neal Dennis. This 
book is a compilation of papers 
and reports presented by experts 
from 10 countries at an interna- 
tional conference at Smolencie 
Castle, Slovakia, in November 
1994, sponsored by the US Com- 
mittee of the International Council 
on Monuments and Sites (US/ICO- 
MOS) and Academia Istropolitana 
in Bratislava, Slovakia. It docu- 
ments strategies for protecting the 
cultural heritage of societies in the 
midst of reinventing themselves 
and describes various legislative 
approaches that can help to 
restore tourist destinations and 
conserve neighborhoods. 


BULLETIN 
BOARD 


To celebrate Black History 
Month, National Register, His- 
tory, and Education presents 
“Aboard the Underground Rail- 
road,” a virtual travel itinerary 
that introduces researchers, histo- 
rians, preservationists, and any- 
one interested in African-Ameri- 
can history to the fascinating peo- 
ple and places associated with the 
Underground Railroad. Located on 
the National Register of Historic 
Places’ web site, 

“Aboard the Underground 
Railroad” is a_ collaboration 
between the Park History, 
National Historic Landmarks, and 
National Register of Historic 
Places programs and provides doc- 
umentation and photographs on 
21 historic places that are either 
listed in the National Register or 
designated National Historic 
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erary also includes a map of the 
most common routes taken on the 
Underground Railroad and maps 
of individual states that mark the 
location of the historic properties. 
In addition, “Aboard the Under- 
ground Railroad” explains how the 
network was born and how it has 
become ingrained in American cul- 
ture. 

The itinerary will be show- 
cased on the National Park Ser- 
vice’s Cultural Resources web page 
for Black History Month. To travel 
along the Underground Railroad, 
visit the National Register home 
page at <www.cr.nps.gov/nr>. 





The Booker T. Washington 
National Monument and the 
Organization of American Histori- 
ans are sponsoring a symposium 
March 19-21, 1998, at the Mar- 
riott Hotel in Roanoke, Virginia. 

The symposium, entitled 
“Washington and DuBois at the 
Turn of Two Centuries,” will bring 
together historians, educators, site 
interpreters, community leaders 
and others to discuss the legacies 
of Booker T. Washington and 
W.E.B. DuBois. 

Panelists and special guest 
speakers will discuss how the 
ideals and teachings of these two 
African-American leaders relate to 
today’s society and ongoing civil 
rights discussions, and the role of 
educators, historians, and 
museum and site interpreters in 
making these issues relevant to 
schoolchildren and the general 
public. 

The program includes Julian 
Bond, well-known civil rights 
activist and scholar, other preemi- 
nent historians of Washington and 
DuBois, many of the rising stars in 
Southern and African-American 
history, and historical site inter- 
preters. 

Registration packets, includ- 
ing full program, are available 
from the park. Please call 
540-721-2094. 


SAH Study Tour 
The rich architectural her- 
itage of Spanish Colonial Mexico 
is the focus of the SAH’s 1998 for- 
eign study tour. The two-week itin- 
erary will take participants to a 
selection of cities, towns, and rural 
settings where one of the finest 
chapters in the history of architec- 
ture and town planning of the 
Americas was written. Registration 
deadline is March 26; contact the 
SAH office in Chicago at 312-573- 
1365 (voice), 312-573-1141 (Fax), 

or <info@sah.org> (email). 





Electronic Form Available 

Do you prepare a lot of 
National Register of Historic 
Places nomination forms? If so, 
you may be interested in partici- 
pating in a beta test of the 
National Register’s new electronic 
forms software. Using a run-time 
version of Microsoft Access, it 
includes content edit checks and 
online help. The software is free 
and available at the National Reg- 
ister Information System web page 
under “FORMS” at 
<www.nr.nps.gov/nrishome.htm>. 


Courses 

Managing Change and 
Imagining Tomorrow: Cultural 
Strategies in the Communica- 
tions Age is an interdisciplinary 
program for mid-career profession- 
als that brings theoretical and 
practical perspectives to organiza- 
tional change, communication, 
and the shaping of knowledge. The 
program combines distance learn- 
ing through the internet with a 
two-week summer institute at the 
Museum of Anthropology. To 
receive a 1998 brochure and infor- 
mation on earning a Certificate in 
Museum Studies, contact Kersti 
Krug, Program Director, Museum 
of Anthropology, The University of 
British Columbia, 6393 NW 
Marine Drive, Vancouver, BC 
Canada V6T 1Z2; 604-822-8224; 
fax: 604-822-2974; — email: 
<krug@unixg.ubc.ca>, or visit the 
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Museum's web site at 
<www.moa.ubc.ca/Mstudy/ 
certif.html>. 





The National Preservation 
Institute has published its 1998 
schedule of seminars in historic 
preservation and cultural resource 
management. Course agendas, 
locations, and dates may be 
obtained by telephone: 703-765- 
0100; by email: <info@npi.org>; 
or by visiting their web site: 
<www.npi.org>. 





The American Association 
for State and Local History 
announces its spring 1998 profes- 
sional development workshops. 
The topics are “Dream Houses 
and Money Pit$: Issues in Historic 
House Museums” (March 26-28, 
St. Augustine, FL); “Interpretation 
and Community History” (April 
1-15, Oxford, MA); “Interpreta- 
tion On-Line” (April 30-May 2, 
Kalamazoo, MI); and “Making 
History with Your Community” 
(June 15-30, Oxford, MA). For 
more information, contact Deanna 
J. Kerrigan, telephone 615-255- 
2971; email: <history@aaslh.org>. 





1998 and 1999 
National Park Service 
Museum Management 

Program Courses 

The National Archives and 
Records Administration, the 
National Register of Historic 
Places, and the Northeast Docu- 
ment Conservation Center, with 
funding from the National Park 
Service Cultural Resources Train- 
ing Initiative, are offering a 
course, The Information Ecosys- 
tem: Managing the Life Cycle of 
Information for Preservation 
and Access, March 10-13, 1998. 
The course teaches managers 
how to effectively create, man- 
age, adapt, and re-use informa- 
tion, particularly electronic infor- 
mation, in a project setting. It is 
designed for middle and upper 
managers of cultural and natural 
resources within federal and state 
government, non-profits, and cor- 
porations, who are responsible for 
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supervising the creation, manage- 
ment, use, and/or adaptive re-use of 
information. For information, con- 
tact Gay Tracy, Northeast Docu- 
ment Conservation Center, 100 
Brickstone Square, Andover, MA 
01810-1010; tel: 508-470-1010; 
fax: 508-475-6021; web: 
<nedcc@world.std.com>; — email: 
<Tracy@nedcc.org>. 





The Northeast Document 
Conservation Center, with funding 
from the National Park Service 
Cultural Resources Training Initia- 
tive, is offering a course, Preserva- 
tion Reformatting in a Digital 
World, in the fall 1998. This 
course teaches managers how to 
effectively plan and manage pro- 
jects to reformat deteriorating or 
fragile architectural drawings and 
plans, documents, drawings, 
graphic prints, photographs (partic- 
ularly cellulose nitrate and cellu- 
lose diacetate negatives), and 
related materials into microfilm, 
photographic prints, and digital for- 
mat for preservation and access. It 
is designed for architects, 
archivists, curators, historians, 
interpreters, landscape architects, 
librarians, managers of cultural 
and natural resources, project 
managers, state historic preserva- 
tion officers, and webmasters. For 
information, contact Gay Tracy, 
Northeast Document Conservation 
Center, 100 Brickstone Square, 
Andover, MA 01810-1010; tel: 508- 
470-1010; fax: 508-475-6021; web: 
<nedcc@world.std.com>; email: 
<Tracy@nedcc.org>. 





The National Anthropology 
Archives, the Human Studies Film 
Archives, the Committee on the 
Preservation of the Anthropologi- 
cal Record, University of Nevada, 
the Northeast Document Conser- 
vation Center, with funding from 
the National Park Service Cultural 
Resources Training Initiative, are 
offering a course, Preservation of 
Our Field Records Legacy at 
the Millennium: A_ Short 
Course for Anthropologists, 
Archeologists, and Ethnogra- 
phers, in late winter or early 


spring 1998. This course provides 
professional anthropologists with 
an overview of how to create, man- 
age, and responsibly ensure that 
significant information from their 
field records is not lost to future 
scholars and peoples. The course 
describes basic preservation proce- 
dures for both documentation and 
associated objects; files manage- 
ment techniques; legal issues of 
ownership, privacy, publicity, and 
intellectual property; and basic pro- 
cedures for ensuring the survival 
and future usefulness of this vital 
informational legacy. It is designed 
for anthropologists, archeologists, 
archivists, ethnographers, librari- 
ans, and tribal archivists. For infor- 
mation, coniact Gay Tracy, North- 
east Document Conservation Cen- 
ter, 100 Brickstone Square, 
Andover, MA 01810-1010; tel: 508- 
470-1010; fax: 508-475-6021; web: 


<nedcc@world.std.com>; — email: 
<Tracy@nedcc.org>. 
Meetings/Conferences 


The Council on America's 
Military Past (CAMP) will hold 
its 32nd Annual Military History 
Conference May 6-10, 1998, in 
Lexington, Kentucky. Emphasis 
will be on the Opening of the West 
and on the military in the Old 
Northwest Territory, and conflicts 
from the French and Indian War 
through the Civil War, plus all 
other American and Canadian mil- 
itary history. For more informa- 
tion, call 703-912-6124, or fax: 
703-912-5666. 





The annual meeting of the 
Society for History in the Fed- 
eral Government will be held on 
March 19 and 20, 1998, at 
Archives II, National Archives and 
Records Administration, College 
Park, Maryland. The theme of the 
meeting will be “Interpreting Fed- 
eral History: Documents, Artifacts, 
and Structures.” For more infor- 
mation, contact SHFG 1998 Pro- 
gram Committee, Society for His- 
tory in the Federal Government, 
Box 14139, Ben Franklin Station, 
Washington, DC 20044-4139. 
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The 20th annual meeting 
of the Society for Historian of 
the Early American Republic 
(SHEAR) will take place at 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, July 
16-19, 1998. The featured theme 
of the meeting will be “The Inven- 
tion of American Nationalism(s).” 
For more information, contact Jack 
Rakove, Program Chair, Depart- 
ment of History, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, CA 94305-2024; 
phone: 415-723-4514; fax 415- 
725-0597; email: <rackove@ 
leland.stanford.edu>. 





Museums and the Web: An 
International Conference, will be 
held in Toronto, April 21-26, 1998. 
Organized by Archives & Museum 
Information Network, the meeting 
is expected to bring together mem- 
bers of the museum and the 
WWW community. Further infor- 
mation about Museums and the 
Web is available from 
<www.archimuse.convVmw98>, or 
phone: 412-683-9775; fax: 412- 
683-7366. 





The Southwest Oral His- 
tory Association will hold its 
annual meeting on April 24-26, 
1998 in Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico. The theme is “The Oral Tradi- 
tion: Preserving Our Heritage.” 
The conference will focus on the 
tradition of oral history and the 
preservation of the life experience 
and will address issues of preser- 
vation in format, subject, signifi- 
cance, funding, marketing, pub- 
lishing, and other areas of interest. 
For more information, contact 
Bradley Williams, Ninth Judicial 
Circuit Historical Society, 125 
South Grand Avenue, Pasadena, 
California 91105; phone: 818-583- 
7018; fax: 818-795-0266. 





The National Council on 
Public History will hold its 1998 
Annual Meeting in Austin, Texas 
on April 15-19, 1998. The theme is 
“International, § Multicultural, 
Interdisciplinary: Public History 
Policy and Practice.” For further 
information, contact Carl Phagan 
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and Kris Mitchell, Batelle Pantex, 
P.O. Box 30020, Building 12-2B, 
Amarillo, Texas 79120-0020; 
email: <kcmitche@pantex.com>. 
The Missouri Historical 
Society and Institute of Museum 
and Library Services (IMLS) are 
collaborating on a national confer- 
ence on the role of museums in 
communities. The conference, 
“Museums Partnering with Com- 
munities,” will be held April 17- 
18, 1998, in St. Louis, Missouri. 
For more information, contact 
Deanna J. Kerrigan, phone: 615- 
255-2971; email: <kerrigand 
@mindspring.com>. 








The American Institute for 
Conservation of Historic and 
Artistic Works (AIC) will hold its 
annual meeting on June 1-7, 1998, 
in Arlington Virginia. The theme is 
“Disaster Preparedness, Response 
and Recovery.” The meeting will 
bring together a broad audience of 
conservators, museum profession- 
als, and organizations such as 
FEMA, the American Red Cross, 
the Department of Defense, insur- 
ance providers, fire departments, 
and companies providing disaster 
response services. For more infor- 
mation, contact the AIC at 1717 K 
Street NW, Suite 301, Washing- 
ton, DC 20006; phone: 202-452- 
9545; fax: 202-452-9328; email: 
<InfoAIC@aol.com>; web site: 
<http://palimpsest.stanford.edu/ 
aic/>. 





Technical Preservation 
Services, NPS, is co-sponsoring a 
conference on _ using historic 
preservation tax incentives to 
rehabilitate historic properties 
April 27-28, 1998, in San Fran- 
cisco, California. “Tax Incentives 
for Developing Historic Proper- 
ties” is intended for owners of his- 
toric property, non-profits, 
lenders, attorneys, architects, and 
government officials. Developers, 
bankers, NPS program managers, 
and IRS tax specialists will intro- 
duce effective strategies for his- 
toric property development. Call 
202-343-1185 or email: 


brooks_prucher@nps.gov for more 
information. 





The Society for Commer- 
cial Archeology (SCA) will hold 
its annual conference on October 
21-24, 1998, in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. The theme is “Drivin’ the 
Dixie: Automobile Tourism in the 
South.” Participants will tour the 
routes of the Dixie Highway in 
North Georgia and Tennessee and 
examine a broad range of South- 
ern roadside architecture. For 
information, contact Jeffrey L. 
Durbin, 404-651-6546; email: 
<Jeff_Durbin@mail.dnr.state.ga. 
su>; web site: <www.sca-roadside. 
org>. 


Survey 
Stand and Be Counted! 

Since 1994, the number of 
preservation commissions in 
America has grown from 1,836 to 
2,225, a meaningful 16% increase. 
Because every preservation com- 
mission has a stake in what hap- 
pens to America's cities, towns, 
and communities, the National 
Alliance of Preservation Commis- 
sions (NAPC), The National Con- 
ference of State Historic Preserva- 
tion Officers (NCSHPO), and the 
National Trust are collaborating to 
update and expand the national 
census of local preservation com- 
missions. 

This local historic preserva- 
tion commission census, other- 
wise known as the United States 
Preservation Commission Identifi- 
cation Project, first began in 1991. 
The initial phase of the project 
was to compile a list of all known 
historic preservation commissions 
in the country. By the end of Phase 
I, a total of 1,803 commissions 
were identified and placed in a 
computer database. The focus on 
commissions intensified with 
Phase II of the project, which col- 
lected information about the struc- 
ture of local commissions, recog- 
nized some commonalities, and 
identified training needs. 

This questionnaire, the third 
and most comprehensive phase of 
the project, will give us a sense of 
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how well local preservation com- 
missions work. The NAPC staff 
developed the draft survey, which 
was peer reviewed by a diverse 
and representative group of 25 
preservation practitioners. This 
version was then refined and pre- 
sented for review at the 1997 
National Preservation Conference 
in Santa Fe.With the help of the 
reviewers, we have taken this 
opportunity to — significantly 
expand the survey. The primary 
goals of this survey are the follow- 
ing: 
¢ update basic data on commission 
profiles, processes and proce- 
dures; 
ascertain the effectiveness of 
local commissions, (i.e., are old 
buildings being protected and are 
new buildings being well 
designed?); 
identify the major needs and con- 
cerns of local commissions; 
determine training needs of local 
commissions; 
gather information on how the 
Certified Local Government 
(CLG) grant funds are being 
used; and 
collect and compile local preser- 
vation ordinances and design 
guidelines for future analysis. 
According to Pratt Cassity, 
Executive Director of the NAPC, 
commissions will receive their sur- 
vey by mid-February. Cassity said, 
"the results of this survey will not 
only help us measure the demon- 
strable outcomes of local preserva- 
tion, but it will also help commis- 
sions learn from one another and 
perhaps chart an improved future 
course." 

Commissions that return 
completed surveys will receive a 
copy of Takings Law in Plain Eng- 
lish, a publication of the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation. In 
addition, commissions will also 
receive a complimentary 6-month 
subscription to The Alliance 
Review, the bi-monthly publica- 
tion of the NAPC. 

Results of the survey will be 
posted on the National Park Ser- 
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University of Texas Press, Austin. 








Corrections 


We failed to identify Sande Anderson as an author of “Are We 
Missing the Boat?” (CRM, Vol. 20, No. 9); co-author was Linda Cook. 
Sande Anderson is the senior historian in the NPS Alaska Support 


We listed an incorrect credit for one of the maps used in “Los 
Adaes—An 18th-Century Capital of Texas in Northwestern 
Louisiana,” by George Avery (CRM, Vol. 20, No. 11). The map on 


page 42 was adapted from Figure 4 of Timothy Perttula’s 1992 book, 
The Caddo Nation: Archaeological and Ethnohistoric Perspectives, 











vice Age: at 
<http:/Awww2.cr.nps.gev/cle/ 
USPCIP>. 

Look for your survey in the 
mail. Remember, your community 
counts! If your commission does 
not receive a survey by March 1, 
1998 please call Chris Cochran at 
the NAPC at 706/542-4731. You 
can also email the NAPC at 
NAPC@sed.uga.edu. 


Summer Employment 


The Historic American 
Buildings Survey/Historic Amer- 
ican Engineering Record 
(HABS/HAER) is seeking applica- 
tions from qualified individuals 
for summer employment docu- 
menting historic sites and struc- 
tures of architectural and techno- 
logical significance. Duties involve 
on-site field work and preparation 
of historical reports and measured 
and interpretive drawings for the 
HABS/HAER Collection at the 
Prints and Photographs Division 
of the Library of Congress. Pro- 
jects last 12 weeks, beginning in 
May/June. Salaries start at approx- 
imately $4,500 for the summer, 
depending on levels of education, 
experience, and project location. 

For more information, tele- 
phone: 202-343-9626/-9618; 
email: <robyn_brooks@nps.gov>; 
or visit the HABS/HAER web site: 
<http:/www.cr.nps.gov/habshaer/ 
jobcomp.htm>. Forms may be 
downloaded from the site. 





The United States Commit- 
tee, International Council on 
Monuments and Sites (US/ICO- 
MOS) is seeking US-citizen gradu- 
ate students or young profession- 
als for paid internships in Aus- 
tralia, Croatia, Chile, France, 
Ghana, Great Britain, India, 
Lithuania, Poland, Russia, Slovak 
Republic, Spain, Transylvania, 
Turkey, and other countries in the 
summer of 1998. Participants 
work for public and private non- 
profit historic preservation organi- 
zations and agencies, under the 
direction of professionals, for a 
period of three months. Intern- 
ships in the past have required 
training in architecture, architec- 
tural history, landscape architec- 
ture, materials conservation, his- 
tory, archeology, interpretation, 
museum studies, and cultural 
tourism. Applications are due no 
later than March 9, 1998. 

For further information and 
to receive application forms, con- 
tact Ellen Delage, Program Direc- 
tor, USICOMOS, 401 F Street, 
NW, Room 331, Washington, DC 
20001-2728, phone: 202-842- 
1862, fax: 202-842-1861; web 
site: <www.icomos.org/usicomos>. 
































